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PREFACE 

At the end of At^^. 1914, after the first 
three wedcs of war, I was asked: 

"In what way can hmnanity prevent war? 
Is it, according to your opinicm, posable, and 
if so by what means?" 

My answer was: 
. Tlie belief that we some day shall be able 
to prevent war is to me one with the beUef 
in the possibility of making htmianity reaUy 
human. 

The first means of preventing war would be 
to let all education of the growing generation 
aim at eradicating the predatory instincts in 
which war, as shown at the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, has its roots. 

But such an education will not be given 
dther in the home or in tjie schools so long 
as both ped^;ogues and preachers teach us 
that war is part of God's plan for the world, 
and that Christianity can go hand in hand 
with a warlike spirit and warlike acts. Tq 
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take the name of God and Jesus thus in vain 
shotild be the only blasphemy legally indict- 
able. 

Another means against war would be p> 
consider it the worst crime against the freedom 
of the press to use the press as a means of 
disseminating personal or party hatred within 
a nation or national hatred between nations. 

In order to prevent yellow war-joumalian 
as a means of private speculation, all industries 
that directly serve the purposes of war should 
become State monopolies. 

A third means would be that, when a conflict 
threatens, public opinion demand that the 
Government publish the mutual negotiations 
before a declaration of war, not afier, as is now 
the case. 

At present liie most effective way of pre- 
venting war would be for statesmen to direct 
politics so as to support a sound nationalism. 
Tliis leads to concordance between people of 
kindred race and languages, whereas the con- 
quest and coercion of people of different race 
and language inevitably l^d to new wars. 

Alliances for the purpose of mutual help 
in war and the rivalry among nations to outdo 
one another in preparing for war, are bound to 
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breed war, especially when the foregcnng 
peace-contract has violated national rights. 
It is such treaties that have kept Europe in 
that constant state o£ war-preparedness 
which has so impoverished our dvilizaticHi 
both before and after the outbreak of this war. 
Even since 1870 this narrow-minded states- 
manship has prevailed in Europe, — ^the states- 
manship that seeks to enlarge the political 
and economical spheres of nations by military 
means. War can be prevented only by broad- 
minded statesmanship, — a statesmanship that 
understands how to enlist people's interests in 
a leading cause. The cause that, during the 
last fifty years, oughi to have been the foremost 
in the statesmanship of Western Europe is 
the union — ^f or the present armed — of Western 
Europe with the purpose of defending peace, 
freedom, and cultiu^ against the prevailing 
barbarism of the East, where mig^t is ri^t. 
Instead, narrow-nunded statesmanship has 
fen- the last four decades divided the Powers 
of Europe and has now lined them up in a 
battle-formation that is contrary to all dvili- 
zation. If war between the civilized Powers 
of Europe is to be prevented in future, they 
will have to eliminate the above-mentioned 
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principle of might and let thdr political as 
well as their economical actions prove the 
fl«i«barbaric recognition of right as the only 
might that should be practised between 
civilized peoples. 

When this knowledge has become a Uvi:^ 
truth and is not an abstract thought only, one 
may hope that national self-assertion and 
rivalry between nations will cease to express 
themselves in economic and military wars. 
Then one may hope for an oi;gamzation of 
labour and of poUtics that will give the people 
a new and higher power to ensure th^ pro- 
sperity, their rights, freedom, and peace. 

That many generations must pass before 
this can come into effect no far-sighted person 
will doubt. But, at the same time, no one 
with d dear vision doubts that it is towards 
this goal — ^that is, solidarity — ^that progress is 
aiming. 

; I do not share the optimistic belief tiiat the 
consequences of the presraitwar will tm««iw[te?y 
further the cause of peace. It may be possible 
that as the women and the working-men at- 
tain political power, they will, in a measure, 
be able to modify the present barbaric ideas 
of national power, honour, and glory. But 
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even after the wranen and the worldng'inen 
have attained political power and responsi- 
bility, centuries will probably elapse before 
humanity by conscious ^orts can overcome 
the madness of a world at war through a sane 
oi:ganizatiQn o£ that world. 

£. E. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE DEBIT BALANCE OF WAR — ^VISUALIZING 
WAR 

The most highly coloured descriptions of 
the war give me, at least, a fainter picture of 
its horrors than the quite spontaneous com- 
parisons, drawn from homely occupations, that 
one finds in letters written on the battle-fields. 

One letter speaks of a river where the dead 
bodies were floating like timber. 

With what sadness have we not often 
watched the forest's mighty stems carried 
away in such a stream. Yet one knows that 
the trees mtist die so that they may become 
homes for man. But as the bodies are being 
carried away in this stream, we know that 
many homes will fall together for lack of their 
support. 
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' Anotlier t^s how the bullets fell like the 
grains trora a sowii^-machine. Only these 
"grains" did not fall to become bread, but 
to sow death for many thousands of bread- 
winners for whom millions of hungry mouths 
wait in vain. 

A third speaks of how the bayonets lifted the 
bodies of l^e enemy as the pitchfork the 
hay. We miss the splendour of the fields 
when the hay is garnered. But on the battle- 
fields are garnered the mutilated bodies of 
the men that, when living, helped to make the 
people's summer glory. 

A fourth says that the ranks were mown 
down as quickly as one mows a field of clover. 
How often one lingers with a sigh at the sight 
of a field of sweet, red clover-heads just felled 
by the scythe! Yet on the battle-field, the 
heads that lie as thickly side by side, are the 
heads of those that should have given us new 
thoughts, new discoveries, and new creations. 

Yet another depicts how they btimed the 
dead in heaps like the withered leaves in 
autumn. It is with a feeling of regret that 
we stand at such a pyre of leaves, but we do 
not resent the destruction, for we know that 
these withered leaves have lived out a long, 
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glorious summer. On the other hand, tfie 
sap was still running in the leaves from the 
tree of man, and we know that they might 
have had a long and beautiful summer still 
before them. 

On All Saints' Day the thoughts of millions 
of men and wranen went out to the loved ones 
whom they had lost. And many of these 
were even deprived of what, especially in 
Catholic countries, means so much: the com- 
fort of laying flowers and weeping at the 
graves. Many do not even know where their 
loved one was lost; no thought can go to the 
spot where he rests, and no message can come 
from the place where tbe light flickered that 
was the light of life for at least one woman. 

No descriptions of the violence of war are 
more suggestive than those which liken it to 
an earthquake, a volcanic eruption, and ava- 
lanches — natural catastrophes before which 
man is helpless and which arouse our compas- 
sion and generosity for the victims. But tiie 
havoc wrought by war, which one compares 
with the havoc wrought by nature, is not an 
unavoidable fate before which man stands 
helpless. Ilie natural forces that are the 
cause of war are himian passions which it lies 
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in our power to diange. What are culture 
and civilization if not the taming of blind 
forces within us as well as in nature? 

One speaks of the outbreak of wars as pre- 
senting excellent opportunities for practising 
compassion and charity. He who does not 
see that the world is already full of opportu- 
nities for practising these virtues without 
adding to the havoc of volcanoes, earthquakes, 
storms, and icebergs, must be bUnd indeed. 
Those who point to the virtues that war calls 
forth have had the futility of their argiunent 
proved by the Swedish archbishop, Nathan 
Ssderblom, who drew attention to the spirit 
of heroism that the Titanic disaster disclosed, 
and asked if any one would widi to bring 
about another such disaster merdy to witness 
similar deeds of heroism? 

That war, from the point of view of the 
individual, is a curse, and not a blessing, goes 
without saying. Yet there are still many who 
believe that it is our duty in time of war to 
put the fate of the individual entirely to one 
side and consider only the blessing for the 
nation as a whole. 

What are these blessii^s that fall to the 
nation as a whole? To discover them one 
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niust, to begin with, entirely overlook all the 
loss and suffering caused by the destruction 
of material property. Some of these — ancient 
relics, great works of art, beautiful nattural 
scenery — ^must femain an irreparable loss 
for the country as a whole. Likewise, himd- 
reds of thousands of homes have become 
poorer for all time, through the loss of pre- 
cious heirlooms such as letters, portraits, 
fumitiu-e, works of art, and buildings witii 
tiieir memories and associations. 

Of the trampled harvests, the burnt villages, 
devastated forests, and destroyed bridges we 
can say with Geijer, the Swedish poet and 
historian: 

The lords of might with clatter and cries 
Are breaking the lands in twain. 

The silent plougher patiently plies 
The blood-drenched soil for his grain. 



If only so many return from these n 
that there wiU be arms enough for the work, 
these losses may gradually be repaired, thanks 
to the greatest of all world-powers, the im- 
perium of work. 

And, in return for all these material losses 
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and expenses, the victors at least may be able 
to point to new territory or war indemnities 
or trade treaties as sources of new wealth. 

But for the defeated, the opposite is the 
case. We believe that the spiritual gain as 
a result of the imselfishness, loyalty, and 
heroism shown in defence ot the mother-coim- 
tiy will be shared by all. The lasting results, 
we believe, will be an inner unity, co-operation, 
and enthusiasm, far surpassing that attained 
in times of peace. 

But those who speak thus forget that, at 
the same time, we suffer immeasiuable losses. 
How many things of great value are not already 
irreparably lost! Everywhere in the world, 
in neutral countries as well as in warring, 
people feel themselves robbed. They have 
lost the ideals that warmed and uplifted them; 
they are cut off from all international work 
in the fields of science, Uterattu'e, and art; 
they are deprived of the joy they diared with 
one another in intellectual achievements. 
The bridges that span the boundary rivers 
of national prejudices and self-interest will 
be much more slowly replaced than the physi- 
cal means of communication. 

For in the former case it is a question of a 
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mental state that has been achieved with 
great difficulty. Innumerable fine-spun cables 
of mutual response have been destroyed; 
innumerable lives have been thwarted in their 
normal trend; innumerable thoughts have 
been blighted. The billions with which war 
reduces national capital are as nothing com- 
pared with the irretrievable loss of cultural 
wealth we have sustained. And if we stop 
to consider what we have in its stead, — ^the 
brutalizing of feelings, the coarsening of 
thoughts, the blunting of oiw sense of justice 
in the name of nationalism — ^then the loss is 
immeasurable indeed. 

Even those who in their national arrogance 
reject the thought of an international ex- 
change of ideas in the futiue, and believe that 
tiie quickening of a new naticoialism will be 
able to supply all the needed mental stimulus* 
ought to grow thoughtful before the oigies 
of hatred we now have to witness. 

However great the spiritual benefits of a 
patriotism that has been able to do away with 
party feeling and the self-sufficiency of person- 
al egotism, woidd not the sacrifices of patriotism 
weigh Ughtiy against the cruelties of war; vol- 
untary citarity, against international hatred? 
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Or let us balance only values of the swne 
kind against each other. On the one side, 
the high patriotic values war has engendered; 
on the other, all the great, uplifting riches of 
human love and happiness, of beauty, work, 
and dreams that war destroys? 
j What if people in the intoxication of war 
are carried away by the thought of a greater 
future and greater power for their cormtry; 
what if they point to aU the material benefits 
such as the billions in war indemnities, and 
the tremendous increase in mental strength 
that a safeguarded, perhaps even more power- 
ful, political standing wiU give them? It Is not 
said that these dreams will come true. A 
victory that isolates a people in an ever 
so powerful self-sufficiency may cost them 
mCH^y more than defeat. No gain in terri- 
tory will compensate the loss if thus they 
shut themselves out from the domains of the 
mind. And no dreams of national greatness 
will ever be able to give a people the same 
impetus as the consciousness of a mutual 
sphere for the give and take of creative ideas. 

Even if we consider only the sublime feel- 
ings that war has called forth, — not only in 
those, who have activdy partaken in it but 
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also in all those who have remained at home, 
prepared for the news of the loss of all that is 
dear to them — what is the naked tenth? 

Let us think of all the years to come when 
those that are left will have to live with their 
sorrow and to fight fca: existence in homes 
robbed of husbands, sons, fathers, and broth- 
ers ; the long years that are sure to see the rekin- 
dling of the old party hatreds; the long years 
in which the problems, of social contrast will 
still remain unsolved — ^what then will be left 
of the glow of sacrifice, unity, and heroism 
that the war has called forth? The masses 
will be cheated now as always ia their hopes; 
they have fulfilled their diUies as citizens but 
will not reap the reward. And for^ these, as 
for the other classes, not even the victory of 
their country will be able to keep the flames 
from becoming ashes. The mean souls will 
again become mean, the wicked ones wicked, 
and the stupid ones stupid. It is only during 
a time of national psychosis that they can rise 
above themselves. But imtil the last hotir 
of their lives they will have to bear the results 
of the war. Above all, these results of the 
war will be diown in the numberless children 
whose bodies and souls have been branded by 
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the bitt^ness and horror, race-hatred and 
brutality of war. And those that are, for 
instance, the fruits of the "military marriages" 
that took place brfore the men left for the 
front, children who will perhaps never see 
their fathers, and whose mothers are weighed 
down by the sorrow and the struggle for exist- 
ence, will their lot be any better than that 
of the poor illegitimate w^s we already have 
in our commmiities? 

What gain in power — ^whether political or 
financial — ^will compensate the unheard-of 
loss in happiness, peace, and beauty in the 
realm of childhood? 

When humanity in all earnest considers 
all the losses of war, thrai it will demand an 
answer to the question whether a nation's 
power and honotu- must for all time depend 
on armaments and be defended by war. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE CASE OF SWEDEN AND NORWAY. AN 
INTERNATIONAL OBJECT LESSON 

We Swedes are perhaps those who can most 
easily answer this question. For it is not 
long since we were ready ourselves to plunge 
into a war, the misery of which would have 
been caused in the name of nationalism. 

Who does not remember the waves of 
nationalism that swept the country in 1905 
as well as during the previous years? One 
spoke in Sweden then, just as one speaks in 
the warring countries now, of national honour, 
national safety, and national existence. All 
this craved the subjt^ation of Norway through 
the power of arms. To be sure, the love of 
peace found expression alike at the meetings 
of poor working-men on the open roads and 
at the meetings of the Cabinet, and peace 
won. But we know how nearly the miUtary 
spirit triumphed. What would tmder such 
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drcumstances have been our position now, 
with the world in flames around us? Weak- 
ened in every respect, we should stand with a 
menacing enemy as our nearest neighbour. 
Even the nationalists must now admit that 
it was best for our country that their wishes 
were not fulfilled, that the desire for peace and 
reconciliation, which was then called treason, 
got the ascendency. There may even be, here 
and there, a nationalist who sees that the 
peaceful solution of the conflict, which he 
then considered a disgrace to our country, 
has done more to raise us in the estimation 
of Europe than anything since the time when 
we were a so-called world-power. 

The mutual hatred o£ 1905, that then craved 
war, did not go deeper. The Swedes and 
Norwegians are already welcome guests in 
each other's countries, and we are again be- 
ginning to speak of the possibilities of a respect- 
inspiring co-operation. We have celebrated 
the himdredth anniversary of peace between 
us; we have together proclaimed our strict 
neutraUty and promised that, whatever hap- 
pens, we shall not take up arms against each 
other. 

No example can better demonstrate, speak- 
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ing as a Swede at least, that the hatred incited 
by nationalism between two peoples is only 
the crest of the wave, not the depth braieath. 
Th^% is no such thing as permanent hatred 
between two nations. But nationalism may 
create it overnight. They tried to bring 
about a war on the Scandinavian peninsula 
just in the same way as war was brought 
about between the countries of Europe. Calm 
consideration could have brought about a 
reconciliation between the countries of Eiux)pe 
just as well as it was brought about here in 
the North; and the peoples of the West that 
are now tearing each other to pieces with 
weapons and words would soon have been 
willing to extend to one another a brotherly 
hand. 

On the other hand, we know that had 
nationalism had its way in 1905 and war in 
Scandinavia been the result, then the now 
already forgotten hatred would have been 
kindled to a fiame that would have burnt not 
only dtuing otir generation, but during coming 
generations. 

That our countries were spared this fate is 
due principally to the fact that none of the 
statesmen who had the fate of our respective 
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countries in their hands lost their balance 
and moderation in the national tunnoil. It 
was due also to the fact that both the masses 
and every member of the royal family in 
Sweden were one in their wish for peace. Not 
long ago I heard an old man tell liie story of a 
conversation he overheard, during tiie time 
of the crisis, between King Oscar II. and an 
excited nationalist. The latter wondered if 
His Majesty wotdd not soon lose patience with 
the Norwegians and take to severer measures. 
The King answered that his measures must 
be approved of by his Cabinet. At whicJi 
the nationalist assured the King that every 
Swede would be wiUing to follow him in a 
war against Norway. At this tiie King be- 
came truly majestic. Drawing himself to 
his full height he answered with great dignity: 
"You seem to forget entirely that I am also 
the King of Norway!" 

If Oscar II. had loved his other kingdom 
less; if he — after the personal insult that the 
breaking of the union meant — ^had been en- 
flamed by the desire for revenge and listened 
to the nationalists in Sweden, liien war would 
have been the result. The people of each 
country would have been as convinced of the 
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necessi^ of war for the sake of their national 
power, prestige, and glory as are the oounUies 
now at war! 

From our own recent experience, we Swedes 
have, tiierefore, reason to know that war can 
be brought about by the psychological con- 
dition of a few leadmg persons, whereas War 
can be avoided if the people and their leaders 
co-operate in their widi for peace. 

From this we see that there is no way of 
keepii^ a minority £r(»n involving the nation 
in a war so Im^ as the decision rests witii the 
secret councils of a small drde of ambassadors 
and rulers, the latter of which may already 
have ordered a mobilization during tlie ne- 
gotiations. The thoughts that are Tnalring 
themselves ieit on many sides, that' this must 
be the last war in Europe, will, no doubt, 
omcentrate themselves on the problem of how 
to place the respon^biUty entirely and cpexdy 
on the people. If this can come about, tlien 
we may hope that the prevalUi^ and growing 
love of peace amoi^ the masses will be able 
to {vevent nationalism from creating war. 
Once war has become a fact, we see, on the 
other hand, that even socialists are enflamed 
by patriotism^ — nay, nationaHsm. 
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The chief difference between patriotism 
and nationalism is that patriotism demands 
of a people, before all things, that they act 
rightly. But the cry of nationalism is " My 
country, right or wrong!" Patriotism is gener- 
ally conducive to peace, whereas nationalism 
is cwiducive to war. 

In nationalism, barbarism — ^with which I 
here mean contempt of justice — is always 
latent, and in time of war becomes obvious. 
This barbarism is at such times strengthened 
by the reawakening of the inherent preda- 
tory instincts of man, and by the more or 
less justified interests that are bound up 
with cme's ideas of national power and hon- 
our. Patriotism has such interests too. Even 
patriotism demands the defence of the mother- 
country, even patriotism wishes that we 
leave the cotmtry stronger and better in the 
hands of our children. But patriotism knows 
that there are other and better -ways of 
winning a place in the sun than at the ex- 
pMise of other nations, that the wish to Uve 
need not cost another nation its life. Sweden 
and Norway, for instance, have dining their 
hundred years of peace bloomed both ma- 
terially and intellectually as never before. 
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Patriotism knows that empires created and 
held together by force keep tip a state d 
war between the peoples; and that, 'there- 
fore, the first condition of peace must be a 
true nationalism that allows every homogene- 
ous people possessing self-esteem to have the 
same rights of freedom and independent 
action that the individual enjoys; but that 
these rights for the nation as for tiie individual 
nmst have their boundaries where the rights 
of others b^:in. Patriotism, therefore, must 
consider every conquest and subjugation of 
other nations as barbarous. But not only 
this: it will be the cause of new wars, in so 
m^uch as the peojde, alien to their conquerors 
in race or religion, language or customs, ^past 
history or future ideals, remain an inorganic 
part of the new so-called mother-country. 
Such differences must be a constant source 
of disturbances in a commcmwealth without 
in any way adding to its organic strength. 
An organization that is capable of life relies 
cm voluniary subordination and co-operation. 
Hiis alone constitutes a power that is also 
just. 

The padfistic idea of the State emphasizes 
the unity of the people instead of the unity 
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of the State, the will of the people mstead of 
compulsion. It makes the development and 
happiness of the younger generation the chief 
aim of the State, and, thereforet considers 
that no economical or political power is worth 
winning at the expense of these. 

As the masses are peace-loving, this war 
wotdd probably never have come about, if 
the men from the factories and fields had had 
th&i say in the matter. No people are more 
peace-loving and meek than the Russians, 
and for that reason they tolerate a iona of 
government that is a curse to themselves and 
Europe. It is those who believe themselves 
to have a broader perspective for what is due 
the strength and honour of a nation that 
keep up and are answerable for war. Prob- 
ably no government was so bent on war that it 
deUberately provoked It. But Germany and 
Russia, France mid England have for decades 
practised a statecraft that has been far too 
crafty, disintegrating instead of creative. 
Each one, therefore, in a measure, bears 
the blame for tiie war. No white or blue, 
yellow or green books can absolve any of 
the Powers from the culpable fact that the 
darkest pages of th^ history are being written 
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with the best blood of their sons. That they 
ail beheve themselves to be fighting for the 
power, honour, and glory of their country does 
not any more justify Has war than the reUgious 
wars were jtistified by people thinking that 
they were fought for the power, honour, and 
glory of God. War can never be justified 
unless as a last resort fcM- the very existence 
of the nation. But this was not the case with 
any of the countries now involved, with the 
exception of Belgium. Each one of the great 
Powers might have preserved peace, had it 
so desired. The only thing that each wished 
was not to declare war. But as they had 
expended all their energy in preparing for war, 
the outbreak of war, in a moment of high 
tenaon, became inevitable. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE PILING-UP OF EXPLOSIVES. PEACE AND 
FRBFAKEDNESS 

The war has given the nationalists a new 
excuse for scoffing at the peace-movement. 
"Now the silly pipes of peace are quiet at 
last; now we shall not have to hear any more 
feminist babbling against war; now reality 
has at last put a stop to the bleating of the 
peace-dieep." Those who speak thus only 
show their entire ignorance of the peace- 
question as its thoughtful spokesmen look upon 
it. Not that these have been blind to the 
probabihty of this war; on the contrary, it 
was just because they have seen it approach- 
ing that they recommended other means 
than ever-increased armaments to insure peace. 
Just because they knew that under the present 
conditions of anarchy between nations treaties 
would be considered mere scraps of paper, 
they have tried to do away with anarchy 
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by orgaiiizmg, by perfecting a peace-technique 
in preference to — or at least parallel with — 
war-technique. The upholders of peace have 
been proved more justified than they could 
have wished when th^ claimed that arma- 
ments were no preventive of war. For if 
the only surety for a country's peace and free- 
dom lies in preparedness for war, the inevi- 
table result will be that as soon as it thinks 
its existence is threatened and it feels itself 
stroi^ enough to noake armed resistance, 
hostilities will break out. It is just the 
upholders of peace who have pointed out 
that the imperialism of the great Powcts and 
the nationalism of tiie small must entail war- 
preparedness so loi^ as they acknowledge "ho 
other means of protecting their "place in the 
sun," of seeing their justified wish for life 
and devdqpment respected. 

It is the upholders of the peace-movement 
who have claimed that the great Powers — 
all of whom wished to increase the spheres of 
their economical and territorial influence — 
were bound to collide, and that it is, therefore, 
meaningless to put the blame on one or the 
other. All are to blame, or none. The wish 
for growth and power is not in itsdf tmjusti- 
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fied. No senable pacifist believes that this 
wish is determined by the form of govern- 
ment. Republics or empires, democratic or 
autocratic forms of government may lead to 
militarism as well as imperialism as long as 
national growth seeks expression in this way. 
Every individual nation, as every individual 
person, has tiie right to develop its possibili- 
ties. AH have the same reason to fight for 
their safety. That, objectively speaking, the 
one that has the higher civilization to defend 
for himianity may claim a superior right 
does not prevent each nation from subjectively 
considering its own war holy, each nation 
believing "our" God to be on its side, as it 
is its own national spirit that it is defending. 
The peace-propagandists have pointed out 
that the inciting of nationalism, the struggle 
for economical interests, colonial policies, and 
militarism in every country have piled up 
more and more explosives until only the 
match was missing to explode the whole in 
war. Its avoidance was possible only if the 
people could tmite upon some other means 
of keeping peace than that of vying with 
one another in armaments. The means that 
the peace-propagandists have been suggesting 
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was a continuation of the upbuilding of inter- 
national rights in such a way MiaX the future 
peace and development of the nations might 
be safeguarded. 

It was assuredly not in praise of the estab- 
lishment of peace that the peace-congresses 
were held! They were held to lay stress on 
the probability of war, unless one could f^^ree 
upon a means of preventing it. One has not 
been able to unite — ^because the great Powers 
have preferred to depend on their annies! 
And these armies have become the great 
menace to peace: the/ext«llent preparation 
for war made an orgEmization for peace un- 
necessary — ^in the opinion of the leaders. 

We do not have to turn to the pacifists any 
more for proofs of how far-sighted they have 
been. We need only read what the combat- 
ants have to say of one another! What do we 
hear now but the most severe reproaches for 
— the sins of the other side: Servia's nation- 
alistic mania; the foolish lust for revenge in 
France; the commercial jealousy of perfidious 
Albion; the mili tarism and kaiserism of bar- 
baric Germany; the tsarism and panslavism 
of uncouth Russia. In a word, those who 
are now making war are pcnnting to just these 
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manifestations of nationalism and imperialism 
as the causes of war. 

The Powers reason now just as the pacifists, 
with this difference only , that their own nation- 
alism is holy, whilst that of their nd^bours 
is condemnable. 

Before the war, however, only the nation- 
alists in each country defended the national- 
Ktic — cff rather imperialistic— doctrine. Where 
formerly socialists, pacifists, and radicals criti- 
cized the nationaUsm of their own coimtry, 
it is now the enemy who puts the blame on the 
nationalism of the other coimtry. Let us 
consider, for example, the obvious fact that 
the present war between Germany and France 
was in reality declared already in the previous 
peace-treaty. On the German side, it was 
especially Bebel who warned against the an- 
nexation of territory. On the French side, 
Renan with prophetic vision explained the 
reasons, from Germany's own point-of-view, 
against annexation of French territory. He 
pointed to panslavism in Russia and in the 
Balkans; he told Germany that a crippled 
France would side with panslavism in its com- 
ing dash with Germanism. In spite of Ger- 
many's &.t^ul mistake prominent men on. 
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both sides have for decades been advocating 
a reconcniatUm. Because Anatcte France 
and Jaurte each protested against the idea of 
revanche and the coaq»etition in armaments, 
the former was considered out of date, and 
the latter was mmdered for being "indifferent 
to his country's hoooor." The Frendi and 
Gennan socialists worked together for a re> 
conciliatLcm between the countries, and be- 
cause the German socialists opposed tiie ever 
increasing armaments, th^ were called "men 
without a country," — an appdiation idudi 
drove Ludwig Pranck to tiie ranks, vdiere he 
fell r^ht at the outbreak of the war. In 
England, the only country nfiieTe one still 
dares fredy criticize the leaders, many social- 
ists and radicals opposed the Boer War; and 
tiiey were literally sbnied! It is from the 
same group that we have heard the disap* 
proval o£ co!n:q>etitive fleet-buildii^ and €£ 
the present war. In Russia, those ^o have 
suggested inner reform instead c£ war policies 
have been sent to Siberia. 

In short, in every country the nationalists 
have branded as traitors those who urged a 
policy which — if carried out in all <^ these 
ootmtries— could realfy have ensured peace. 
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The nationalists in Sweden who have ac> 
claimed imperialism, self-assertion, and mili- 
tarism in politics, are now in the odd position 
of hearing each of the warring countries 
severely judge the leaders of the others for 
acting according to the rules of national poli- 
tics and neglecting the rules of international 
understanding. But — at the same time each 
country congratulates itself for having fol- 
lowed the policy of competing armaments! 
This proves better than anything else what 
all thoughtful pacifists have claimed: that as 
long as the nations rely on war-preparedness 
for their safety, no single country can begin 
disarming ; there must be an organized co-opera- 
tion to make it possible. Or, as far as Europe 
is concerned, an organization o£ the West 
against the East. Germany, France, and 
Ei^land have not willed it. Therefore, each 
has a share in the blame that the world sees 
the three most highly civilized nations divided, 
instead of luiited in the struggle against 
tsarism which is at present the real European 
' ' KuUurkampf.' ' ' 

• It is true, the nations now at war assure ua that their victories 
will deliver hunmnity fronu imperialism, militarism, taarism, 
kaiserism, or whatever else oppresses it. As if a people— or a 
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Cosmopolitanism is to most Europeans only 
a word without any corresponding feeling. 
Only in the East — as is the case with certain 
Rusaans, or Tagore and kindred souls— does 
the word correspcoid to an inner condition. 
Internationalism is a fact that no scofiBng can 
do away with. But so £ar it is only a power 
in commercial and intellectual intercourse, 
and it will be long befcore it becomes also a 
power in the hearts of men. What we must 
strive first to attain in our part of the world 
is good Europeanism, — that feeling of kin- 

dasa, or individual — ever were free, except by the awakening, 
converting, and hallowiog of Ha own soull A people, so long as 
it has nationalism and servility in its blood, will not be capable 
of freeing itself. And until this is done, all co-operation between 
the greater and the smaller Powers, in which the latter keep 
their iodividuality and independence, is impossible. When 
the Slavic people at last possesses freedom coupled with lespon- 
aibility, rights coupled with the fulfilling of duties, then their 
great hour in history has come. The soul of the Savic people 
has enriched humanity with extraordinary gifts, amongst others, 
perhaps, the new religion that it bides. One has we^hty testi- 
mmy of the characteristica of this people in Tolstoy, Dostoyevski, 
Kropotkin, and others. But as long as the Slavic State cripples 
and martyrizes the Slavic spirit, Europe has no greater political 
duty for the sake of civilization than to oppose this Russiaa 
"state-principle." 

A striking proof of the habit of overrating one's own national 
values, and underratii^ the enemy's is the unanimous, and justi- 
fied, complaint in Germany of the continued, and in the last 
years freshly indtedt spirit of revenge in France, that has led 
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ship and spontaneous co-operation without 
which we shall soon be helpless against the 
East, oa the one hand, and, economically 
speaking, the West on the other. But by- 
whipping up national hatred to the point of 
frenzy the war is destroying just this first 
requirement for the future of Europe. 

The person who tried to define the psycho- 
logy of naticmal hatred by saying that this 
hatred fills the voids in our intelligence was 
partly right. How often have we not seen 
that when people lack knowledge of a nation, 

her to form the, from evei7 point of view, nnnatuial alliaace 
with Rusaa. But Alsace-Lorraine hod at least belor^^ to and 
beea closely united with, France for hundreds of years, and the 
loss of these provinces wounds the Preach sense of national 
honour deeplyl At the same time Germany is preaching revenge, 
in both verse and prose, for the loss of Tsii^tau, a smaU colony, 
far from Genoany, that hat not belonged to her for the span of a 
life-tima, the loss of which did not cost the lives of a thoosaad 
meni The thought of revenge is directed principally towards 
the ^iglish for having incited the Japanese. At the same time, 
however, Gennany allows herself to spur on the Turk. When the 
brown, yellow, and black Turkish hordes attack the "Qiristioa 
dogi,"itisabeaiitifuI"H'a/«»6rtMerjefct/i!." But it ii considered 
shameful on the part of the enemy to employ coloured troopi 
against Kuropeansl 

Another striking example is the nationalism of the Russian 
revolutionists, that showed itself in their belief in the awakening 
of a new spirit In Russia, — a belief that seen against the back- 
ground of the Pinland-ukases is almost absurdly naive. Tha 
official response was the sending of Bonrtsefi to Siboia. 
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they supply the want by prejudice. The 
same appUes to races. That race-hatred now 
seems to be giving way, in so much as the 
antagonistic race-nationalism now subordi- 
nates itself to the demands of State unity, does 
not prove that race-nationalism is overaame. 
Here, as in the case of another inner unity 
that the war has brought about, one commits 
grave psychological errors in one's deductions. 
Patriotism has, for Hie time being, the same 
power that religion has during times of relig- 
iotis revival. At such times hearts melt, souls 
expand, enemies become reconciled. All feel- 
ings take on new values; personal sorrow and 
joy become insignificant, and are only felt 
in so much as they are a part of national sor- 
row and joy. Motives that were strong be- 
come insufficient to set the will in action, and 
vice versa. All values are revalued. But 
just as surely as the individual and the party 
— as pointed out above — return to their nor- 
mal life and being, when the religious or patri- 
otic ecstasy has left them, jtist as surely will 
the antagonistic wills of the nations and 
races reassert themselves. Only when the 
State-idea has become identified with the 
national idea in the sense that there will be 
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no more suppression of national character* 
language, laws, etc., can one hope for the end 
of race antagonism. The same holds good 
of partisanship; at the conclusion of peace, 
in case the socialists still have their clear vision 
of each nation's rights, one will ^ain have to 
hear that they are lacking in feeling for the 
power and honour of their country. 

The socialists, as well as other pacifists, 
have long pointed out what an enormous 
waste of both living and material wealth a 
condition of war entails, and that safety that 
reUes oil war and armaments is only an illu- 
sion. In a word, it is just for patriotic reasons 
that the socialists have wished for a peace- 
organization. Yet they are wUlingly taking 
the consequences of the nationalistic politics 
that they opposed. Because of this, nation- 
alists point to the sacrifices that war has called 
forth even in the case of the socialists and 
pacifists, as a proof that the idea of nationalism 
is the greater and strcmger! 
To this socialists and pacifists answer: 
It is not nationalism but patriotism that 
sends us into the fight. How could we cease 
to be patriots in the hour of oiu- country's 
need when it was just from love of our cotrntry 
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that we opposed nationalism and tried to 
show otiier ways of protecting our peace and 
freedom, development and greatness? Our 
advice has not been heeded, and what we fore- 
saw has come to pass: it took only a few hours 
for the latent condition of war to become 
acute. But now that it is so, we mtist help 
with the only means for ike mometU at our 
disposal to protect the existence of our people. 
Should we, for instance, refuse to help put 
out a fire in our town, becatise we had warned 
in vain against the storing of combustibles 
in the market-place? 

It is as self-evident that a people holds 
together in time of need as it is historically 
proved that such a unity always dissolves as 
soon as the pressure tiiat created it is removed. 
Each party concerned has subconsciously 
hoped that unity permanent because the 
scales had fallen from the eyes of the opposing 
party. But after a few years the (Afferent 
groups fight with the same bitterness as be- 
fore. National unity is a dream, and not 
even a lovely dream. Tlie same holds good 
as regards international tmity. But it is not 
a dream that some day nations will be able to 
setUe their difficulties without war, just as 
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individuals now settle their personal feuds 
without resorting to arguments of physical 
strength or sharp steel. Fot then humanity 
vrill have created international jiuisdiction 
and a power to enforce its laws. 

Tliat greater intellectual growth and power 
necessarily follow a victory is one of many un- 
proved war-dogmas. The wealth and self- 
esteem of a nation may be increased by a 
victory, and the possibilities for the creative 
spirits of a nation to choose great works and 
find the means to carry them out will be 
corre^xmdingly increased. But our present 
knowledge of the laws of inheritance prevents 
our imagining that more genitises are bom 
as a result of a victorious war, or that a great 
State is, in proportion, blessed with more great 
men than a small State. As far as Germany 
is concerned, we all know that her foremost 
poets and philosophers created their works 
during the time when Germany was weak and 
divided. The good that is done by increased 
national sdf -assurance is partly undone by the 
expansive tendencies that are the result of 
power and by the above-mentioned restric- 
tions that are caused by the interruption of 
the international exchange. When the sden- 
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tists, poets, flTvl artists of Europe carried the 
war on to fidds ^rtieie hatred does more harm 
than cm the batUe-fidds, they caused a hail- 
storm that bH^ted the pollen of a new ^ning 
for htunanity. 

Moral and intdkctual attainments — erected 
with as much pains and art as the medi- 
seval catiiedials — lie, iike these, in ruins. 
Justice, conscientiousness, and love of truth, 
that one imagined were firmly establi^ed, 
at least on the hdgfats of culture, lie in frag- 
ments after the cyclone of nationalism has 
passed over them. Self-love creates a phan- 
tasticaOy magnified picture of one's own 
virtues, and a distorted one of the enemy's 
iaxdts. Even the most highly cultured have 
lost the intdlectual dignity that despises 
goieralizations and indiscriminate rumours 
in defending their own nation as well as in 
oondepning thar enemies. And if the neutral' 



* S till g«m*hii' ^. ^ B " ? ! '*^ is tbat of the Frendi and Belgians iri)0 
mn omUe to ace that thej were partl7 to btaine for the destruc- 
tion of tbeir ^oriouE churches by having, in aonie cases, osed 
them as watcb-toweis (x stivxigbaMs. 

Ereiywhere, even amon^ the most emancipated people, we 
find that pBtiiotism still contains a dross <rf nationalism. Tbez^ 
foK the idea of tme peace stands or falls with the purificatioo of 
' If the m 
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countries conscientiously examine all sides 
of the questirai, they are accused of not being 
neutral! 

capaUe d such unjust national discrimmation, we cannot be 
Btuprised that the conunon natures show themselves incrediblf 
stupid or brutally cruel in their national frenzy. In Germany 
people refuse to buy flowers gfown in France, and in Prance gar- 
dener who sen lilies, grown from German bulbs, are boycott«dl 
In Gennany, the word " Copyright" marring the books is excused 
with a reference to the existing law, which still makes such a 
protection neceasaiy, etc 
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INTERHATIONAUSH 

Those who imagme they now witness the 
triumph of nationalism and the collapse of 
internationalism, lack eyes to see, ears to 
hear. Every day, and in every comer of the 
world, the reality of internationalism if obvi- 
ously proved, in the arresting of^ccmunerce, 
the want of raw material, the high price of 
food, the lack of work, and every kind of 
congestion. Our whole economical, scientific, 
and artistic life is already international. No 
nationalism, however one-sided, can alter the 
fact, proved in a thousand ways every day, 
that there is not a person who is not suf- 
fering through Hie lack of an interchange 
that has become a vital necessity to all civ- 
ilized nations. Their culture has grown 
by and through this interchange, and it 
will be as imposable for that culture to con- 
tinue without it, as it would have been for 
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t^e one to come into existence without the 
other. 

But internationalism is proving its power 
in quite a new way, namely in the anxiety of 
the warring nations to be judged rightly by 
the worid. This is most clearly shown in the 
way all the warring nations try to free them- 
selves of every blame for initiating the war. 
Formerly, a nation that broke the peace, did 
not trouble to try and prove to the world that 
it was done solely from higher motives. Then 
one believed, with a good conscience, in the 
still accepted doctrine that "The might of a 
people is its right; that whereby my people 
profits, that which increases the power of my 
coimtry, is reason enough for war." Now 
war has a bad conscience. Now every nation 
assures us that it is bleeding for a hmnan cause, 
tiie fate of which hangs in the balance of its 
victory. All now declare themselves to be 
^hting for right, against naight, the very tiling 
that the pacifists urged. No nation will admit 
tiiat it was solely to ensure its own safety 
and to increase its power, liiat it declared 
war. No nation dares to admit the guilt of 
blood before the world. All are anxious to 
acquit themselves of the charges of barbarous 
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warfare. This should be proof enot^ of the 
reality of internationalism. 

When one sees this fear of the responsibili- 
ties of war, one must agree witii t£ose who 
claim that the hasty decisions between the 
governments, now made possible by the help 
of t^e telephone and tel^iraph, are largely 
to blame for the outbreak of war. Had one 
had more time to negotiate, it is possible that 
the suicide now going on in Europe would 
have been, at least, postponed. From all 
sides one hears complaints that the negotia- 
tors were insincere or unwise. At liie same 
time, the thought is beginning to make itself 
felt that mobilization, and the declaration of 
war, diould be laid before parliament for its 
decision. Whatever this decision might be, 
the people would have chosen their fate 
through their representatives and would not 
have had it dictated to them by a few men, 
who are seldom equal to the responsibility. 

If one reflects carefully upon what is said 
above, one can hardly help coming to the 
conclusion that we have to reckon not only 
with new instruments of destruction, and a 
greater appetite for power, but also with new 
mental attitudes. When tiiese are crystal- 
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lized into dear thought, they will be as effec- 
tive in ending war as the new mortars have 
been in destroying forts, previously considered 
impregnable. 
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NATIONALISU AND PATRIOTISM 

The best proof that the peace^novanent 
is patriotic is that it sees in international 
law the safest means of protecting national 
values. Only the narrow-minded and the 
short-sighted are unable to see that love of 
humanity and love of countiy ought to be 
as easy to combine as the love of home and 
native villf^, or love of country and native 
vill^e. 

Only those who are mentally colour-blind 
can speak of the bright colours of nationalism 
in contrast to the drab background of inter- 
nationalism. These colour-blind people have 
never seen the shining bow of promise above 
the present flood. It is just because there 
' are so many ccdours that this bow has such 
a splendour. It gives one the promise of a 
time, when the different characteristics of 
the nations will stand ade by side and melt 
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together in as beautiful a harmony as the 
colours of the rainbow. 

To be sure, the national colours will not be 
as sharply defined as now — ^just as no individ- 
ual should be too pronounced in the commu- 
nity of which he is a part. But the national 
self-assertion that a pec^le would lose, on the 
one hand, by an international union, they 
would gain, on the other, in safety, strength, 
and development, just as the individual, by 
making renunciations for the c<Mnmumty, 
gains inntunerable advantages which other- 
wise he would have to forego. The real 
tug-of-war is not between patriotism and 
nationalism — as pointed out above in another 
connection — but between the outgrown patri- 
otism and the new way of feeling for the 
mother country. 

For, whereas, nationalism still seeks power, 
hcmour, and glory through means that endan- 
ger other countries, patriotism knows that 
a country's strength and honour can only 
be permanently safeguarded through concourse 
with other tountries. And whereas nationalism 
scoffs at the idea of international laws and 
regulations, patriotism seeks to create such. 
Far frcnn sanctioning nationalism in this 
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respect, the present war proves by the num- 
berless assurances &om the warring peoples 
themselves, that this must be the last war 
between the peoples of Europe, that an entirely 
new order o£ things must be brought about in 
Europe to protect us trora a repetition of the 
present horrors. Given such an organization, 
the great men of science are akeady promising 
us an era of progress, that far surpasses any- 
thing we have yet known. 

Granted that the Germans hope to develop 
this new ord^ of things under German rule, 
and the English under English rule; if the 
victory should for the time being favour either 
of these imperially conceived ideas of a world- 
peace, we may be sure that neither of these, 
by their own "hegemony," peace-creating 
world-powers would be spared the experience 
of the law that holds good not only for the 
trees of the forest, but also for the tree of 
nations, that they may not grow into the 
heavens. "Greater Germany" as well as 
"Greater Britain" might possibly have a pre- 
paratory significance in the creating of a world- 
unity, but nothing more. For neither of 
tiiem can create or keep its position of 
rulership except by means that must remain 
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incompatible to a world-unity, viz., by war- 
preparedness. Only when this has ceased 
to constitute the mainstay of states-power, 
only when broad-minded statesmen show the 
people new ways of creating the power that 
is necessary to keep less civilized nations and 
races in check, can we hope that the strong 
confederations — of Germans, of Latins, of 
Slavs — will not only ensure peace, but also 
a true nationalism, — ^that is, tiie inviolabiUty 
of the national individuality. Every peace 
that entails the crippling of one of the warring 
peoples is not peace, but merely a suspwision 
of arms — until either side has stiffidently re- 
covered and prepared to begin the blood- 
letting anew. 

If, on the other hand, no one wins, then 
patriots in all coimtries will have an opportu- 
nity of hindering the creation of an empire 
State which by forceful means enlarges the 
"narrow patriotism" of merely national units. 

To be sure, an empire can indirectly hdp 
pacifism, just as the trusts help socialism, by 
perfecting an organization for intematitMial 
co-c^)eration and by acquainting us with an- 
other, and larger, sphere of tuiity than that 
of the national state. But once the means 
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are completed, it will be as with Switzerland 
and America, where eqtial and seilf-goveming 
states tinite to choose their own leaders. 
Only then can the people be willing to subject 
themselves to an international law, which 
individual nations may not break without 
paying the penalty, just as the separate pro- 
vinces each at one time had to submit them- 
selves to the mother-country. At the time 
of each such submissicm there have been 
diort-sighted individuals who have opposed 
such a step. But experience has always 
proved that what one at the time considered 
self-sacrifice has afterwards meant an increase 
in possibilities through the interchange with 
a higher organism. As nationalism at one 
time was far superior to the particularism of 
the warring provinces and their chieftains, 
so is patriotism superior to nationalism, cor, 
in other words, the love that puts humanity 
before the nation is far superior to the love 
that puts the nation before humanity. 

Not only is it ethically superior but also 
superior in its power to safeguard the nation's 
growth inwardly as well as outwardly, — only 
a growth, however, that does not infringe on 
tiie rights of other nations. 
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Nationalisni and patriotism are built on 
diverging views of the aim and reason for a 
people's growth. Patriots must now bleed 
for the nationalistic idea of the highest goal 
that national ambition can aim at, how best 
to apply the nation's strength. All are willing 
to lay down their lives so that the mother 
country may live. Meanwhile, the patriots 
are strengthened in their desire to lead human- 
ity into new ways, and turn them from the 
ways that have now led them into a labyrinth 
of horrors, from which we, at present, can 
see no avenue of escape. 

The talk one formerly heard that war fur- 
thered the survival of the fittest, is now si- 
lenced. Conscription is detrimental to race 
hygiene. We know that it is the strong, the 
well-endowed, that are killed, or crippled, or 
invalided for life; it is those who are best 
suited to become the fathers of a new genera- 
tion that are the first to suffer the consequences 
of war. When one now speaks of war as a 
means of selection, he means that it is the 
strongest, and fittest, who win. This was 
true as long as man fought man. Now, how- 
ever, it is by the perfection of thdr armaments, 
by numbers and rich^ that tiie great Powers 
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cnish eadi other and the weaker cooatries. 
The latter may do wooders throu^ bravery, 
sdf-saciifice, and ^dency; their patriotism 
may be ever so glowing. Neverthdess, they 
go under in the struggle with the greater 
Power, because they are unable to ofiFer invtn* 
dble reastance. But such a little naticm 
may have had just as fine, ot even finer, cul- 
tural values with which to bless humanly, 
than the greater naticm whose victim it has 
become. Even if one leaves the point^of- 
view of selection to one ade, a conditicm 
between nations that at certain intervals 
brealffl out in war is a mockery <d all their 
cultural efforts, during these intervals. 

lliose who glorify war stag the old song 
ihat peace makes wealdings. It could never 
be more th(m>ughly refuted than at present. 
For no one can claim that war — ^like the god 
d the theologians — creates sometiiing out of 
nothing. All the wonderful traits that war 
now discloses wwe present in times of peace. 
But the leaders of tiie people have dther not 
made scope for them, or, wlwre these character- 
istics have shown tiiemselves most plainly — 
in the ranks of the socialists — they have been 
conadered dangerous to the community. Are 
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not danger and strife in every sphere the 
psychological cause for bracing to an on- 
set, that for a short time remains at the 
highest possible tension, only to give way to 
^diatistion? 

Even if we leave this reaction aside — is there 
really a true foundation for 'the thought with 
which the dsdng console tiiemselves: "We die 
sothatour country may live? " Howimpover- 
ished a country's "life" must be when the 
fields are covered with the corpses of the flower 
of its manhood, when its best blood flows 
away with the waters of the rivers, when its 
strongest arms are blown in the air, when 
the brains that should have solved its cid- 
tiu"al problems, sought truth, created beauty, 
and thought world-redeeming thoughts, are 
quenched! What can a coimtry win in terri- 
tory, in billions, or in power that will replace 
only a fraction of the human worth, that it 
has lost?' A single man may be worth a 
province, a colony, a billion. Of what avail 

■ To be sure they point to the large increase in the percent^es 
of marriages and births after the last German war, an increaso 
brought about by the- economic bloom that followed victory. 
But this is counterbalanced by the fact that many td the coun- 
try's best men, having been killed or wounded, never have aixf 
families. 
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is the momentary iocrease in vitality diuing 
the war in comparison with this immeasurable 
devitalization after the war? War has been 
called "(Mrganized waste." And this is true 
not only of the material losses, the billions 
that fly away with tiie bullets and sink with 
the boats. Nay, for as we do not fight with 
professional soldiers but with conscripts, the 
whole capital that families and states have 
invested in the upbringing and education of 
youths for peaceful occupations is wasted. 
For th^ die just at an age when th^ could 
have begun to repay the investment vriih and 
by their work. 

^ould the shadow pictures of war show 
themselves on the world's horizon until the 
end of time, life would not be worth prolong- 
ing a second. All the endeavours to decrease 
mortality, to increase nativity, to exterminate 
diseases and pest, to alleviate the drain of 
poverty on the health of the people, to increase 
the physical and mental health of the race, 
and to further race betterment through se- 
lection would be pitifully meaningless. For 
then the only aim of all this would be the 
producing of ever more efficient human mate- 
rial tor ever more butcheries. The barbarity 
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of war becomes more and more obvious the 
more it uses science to fill tiie earth, the air, 
and the seas with implem^its for destroy- 
ing both man and his works. If sdaice 
continues to construct still more destructive 
weapons, perhaps lack of people and lack of 
money may make a peace policy a necesaty. 
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FESSnaSH AND OPTIMISH REGARDING 
WORLD-PEACE 

The accusaticms of barbarity that one h^rs 
on all sides are due partily to the destructive- 
ness of the new weapons, partly to the hysteria 
that the terror of war creates, and partly to 
one's natural inability to make careftd observa- 
tions and to truthfully relate what was observed. 
In every army there must be elements that 
— ^when out of reach of discipline — give way 
to their bestial instincts.' 

* Whea the Germans cUim that no Gennon baa been a^tf 
of brutality or atrocities, they seem to forget their own experiences 
in times of peace. Then they try to put down the maltreatment 
of children both in the Bcbools and the homes that is often of 
such a grave Idnd that it drives diildren to suicide; they have to 
ti7 to put down, the maltreatment of soldiers that often leads 
to the same result ; they try to do away with drinking and dvtUini 
autanu and so forth. And every German knows that there are 
persons in the German anny that belong to the class whose brutal- 
ity th^ are fighting against, and that drunkardsand criminals ar« 
& part of their aimy just as of eveiy army. No discipline can hin- 
der such elements boat bringing ^ repute on ths otheis. Then, 
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But nothing could be more incongruous 
than to imagine that an army, that is made 
up of the flower of the people as well as of the 
masses, that in times of peace practises the 
simple everyday virtues by which a nation 
«dsts, should, in time of war, suddenly be 
transformed into barbarians. What really 
happrais is that the majority are more and 
more filled with a hatred of the cruelties of 
war. On the whole, the partakers in battles 
are not moved by hatred, and the life at the 
front is, no doubt, less barbaric than it has 
ever been. It is the men who are out of reach 
of the bullets, the gentlemen who sit at their 
writing-de^, that display a mysterious frenzy 
which finds egression in race-hatred and 
wax-glorification, — a frenzy that covers itself 
with a mantle of religion, poetry, philosophy, 
or art. Those who talce part in the bitter 
reality of war do not glorify it, even if they 
console themselves and theirs with the thought 



when men weakened by hunger, sleeplessaess, fatigue, and blood- 
shed have access to intoxicating liquors, they soon lose all 
self-oontrol, and commit acts that they afterwards do not even 
remember and naturally deny with a good conscience. So much 
for the individuals; collectively, they may be forced by the iron 
hand of military discipline to commit acts of cruelty that they, 
as shown by the soldiers' letters, personaUy loathe doing. 
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tiiat it is glorious to die for one's country. 
To die is for many a one the easiest part of a 
soldier's duty, whereas to kill becomes ever 
harder. 

Especially to all those whose work, in times 
of peace, directly or indirectly, tends to pre- 
serve or prolong the Ufe of othCTS, this butchery 
becomes abhorrent. Such people see more 
clearly than most the absurdity in the idea 
of "humanizing" warfare. How perfectly 
meaningless it is to speak of dumdum bullets 
as being "inhuman" and contradictory to 
intematicMial law and civilization! Do not 
the shrapnels inflict just as awful wotmds? 
Do not the poisonous gases cause a still more 
awful death? Is it not contrary to interna- 
tional law to sink neutral ships, and kill 
innocent women and children with bombs 
from the air? Ever3rthing, everything in war 
is barbaric. The Red Cross work throws a 
flashlight on this barbaric madness. First 
the soldiers try by every means in their power 
to tear each other to pieces on the battle-fields. 
Then these torn remains are gathered together, 
sent to the hospitals to be nursed back to life 
with every care, only to be again returned to 
the battle-field there to be still more thoroughly 
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disabled! But the worst barbarity of war is 
that it forces men collectively to commit acts 
gainst which individually they would revolt 
with their whole being. From Has point of 
view the coloured races, who still take a 
savage delight in the blood of war, are least 
to be pitied. The others have to try to 
still their nobler feelings with the thought 
that they are doing their duty, — a duty that 
makes no allowances except for the protection 
of one's country. Now and then, in spite of 
the strict supervision of the censors, a word 
slips throi^h that throws light on Ihe way in 
which sensitive men tolerate war. They can 
do so only by forcing themsdves into a new 
condition of mind. One young French officer 
writes: 

We live in such unusual times that, in order not 
to suffer too much, we are forced to create a trend of 
thought that is adapted to Ike conditions around us. 
War is barbaric. One must think of descriptions 
irom olden times and try to think in the same way as 
barbaric people did. And only think of one's fellow* 
men when one has a moment's leisure. 

Any one who lets these words sink into his 
consdence and dwells on them enough must 
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come to realize what war means: a ccmditicm 
that causes the work of thousands of years of 
cdvilization to be annihilated, which forces 
the cultured man of the twentieth century to 
create for himself the soul of a savage — so that 
he may be able to bear ^e things he must 
e:^>erience and doP 
This war has ccone upon humanity in a 



■ Less shaipl; defined, but Just as sgnlficant, sre the words of 
a Gennai] working-maa published in the Volkstiimuu: 

"... We marched right across the battle-field. Gravesupon 
graves, castaway guns, and broken rnnnntig marked the spot 
where the fight had been hottest. We passed ruined homes and 
burned villages. In the distance roared the cann<»is. Every- 
where the same sight met our eyes: terrible desolation, hungry 
yroaao and children, weeping old people. My opinion of war is 
the same as before; It is murder and butchery. It is incompre- 
hensiUe to me that people of the twentieth century will conde- 
scend to such a thing. It is worse than Berta voa Suttner'a 
description in her book Die Waffen Hteder. The world will be 
a vale c£ tigha after this. . . ." 

The Germans do not believe in "war-psychosis," But they 
do not deny the nerve and mental illnesses have increased in 
Germany during the war, as they have in other warring countries. 
They claim that the "outbreak of psychosis in a war is due to 
individuals that are mentally defective and who therefore lack 
normal resistance and have been sent to the front by mistake." 
Under the given conditions it is very difficult to prove the mental 
defect, or at least to prove that the same individual could not 
have Hved in times of peace without the defect showing itself. 
No one will deny that there are quite normal but sensitive souls 
who have not the resistance to stand the strain of what th^ 
must do and witness in war. 
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time when the feeling of solidarity was stronger 
than ever before. The same human bdngs, 
for instance, that were moved by compassioa 
at the earthquake in Messina, en* at the loss of 
the Titanic, are now e:q>ected, for patriotic 
reasons, to hail the news of ships sunk with 
their crews, armies shot down, and towns 
burned, entailing a loss of life that makes the 
loss of the 1 600 souls of the Titanic seem inag- 
nificant. This ccmtradiction between spon- 
taneotis sjrmpathy and war callousness causes 
those who do the actual fighting to become 
more and more sensitive to the madness, 
cruelty, and crime of war. 

Tlie fact that nerve and mental illnesses 
steadily increase on the field is to a large ex- 
tent to be attributed to the phases of this 
m«ital dualism. In this there lies redress for 
htmianity . For there are orders which a sensi- 
tive man can not fulfil without losing his mind. 

The words of the above-mentioned young 
Frenchman express the mental condition of 
the refined youth of the present day better 
than those of a Swedish author who recently 
wrote that "a youth who lacks every feeling 
for the charm of warfare is a strange excre- 
scence oa the naticm's taree." 
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' Not only in our country, but, fortunately, 
in every country there are such " excrescences." 
To the more dear-sighted these excrescences 
arebuds. They are the promise of a new spring 
after our long winter. 

The young men with this aversion to war 
belong to very different classes, if one, indeed, 
may speak of classes when it is only a question 
of refinement of feeling. In such a matter a 
simple working-man may be far above some 
celebrated light in the intellectual world. 
Even if the sociahsts, who at this moment 
hope for disarmament, suffer from an optical 
illusion as to the distance between their ideal 
dreams of the brotherhood of man and present 
reality, one may still quote the words of Victor 
Rydberg, the Swedish poet: "The ideal view- 
point is always right, for it sees the goal." 

One of the mcrat essential political lessons 
the world learns from the war is just what the 
socialists have always claimed: that compet- 
ing armaments have not advanced peace; 
that anned neutraUty cannot protect the in- 
tegrity of a little nation in case a greater nation 
wishes to violate it; that present-day war is 
more destructive, more horrible than any 
previous wars, and that, in consequence 
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thereof, we will be forced seriotisly to consider 
a gradual laying down of arms and the estab- 
lishing of an international court of appeals 
for the settling of international disputes. 
Those who object to this, on the score that 
such a court will never have sufficient au- 
thority, do not reason more clearly than a 
man who denies the value of a criminal law 
because it can not prevent all murder and 
theft! Humanity would never have made 
any prepress, if, at every new step, it had let 
itself be discouraged by the knowledge that 
this step would not at once lead to the goal. 
Every goal has been gained by many short 
steps. 

But if there is a thoughtless pessimism 
about the peace question on the one hand, 
tha^ is thoughtless optimism on the other. 
It is the extollers of iids who take an inter- 
national oi^anization and a higher plane of 
thought, that does not yet exist, for granted. 
They build their surety of our futxu^ safety 
on something that is non-existing. , They still 
continue to consider themselves commissioned 
to enjoin us to disarm, though this war has 
proved nothing more dearly than that nation- 
alism is still much stronger than the inter- 
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nationalism on which t^ey rely for the doing 
away of war. Nothing ought to be more 
evident to them than that an international 
law without arms to enforce its verdicts, in 
case some nation should choose to violate 
those verdicts would be wcartiiless. 

These peace-propagandists help thear cause 
least of all by proclaiming, as tiiey do, that 
the proletariat have no country to defend. 

For just as little as terror — not even the 
terrOT of war — can save the world, just as 
little can hate ever be anything uplifting. 
Love is the only firm ground f ot peace, not 
only love for one's fellowmen, but first of all 
love of one's country. The trouble has been 
that those in favour of national defence have 
scorned the pacifists, and that the pacifists 
have scorned the champions of preparedness. 
Each has tried to harm the other as much as 
possible. Only when there is a real wish for 
peace in the idea of national defence, and a 
real wish for defence in the peace-movement, 
only when the pacifists are actuated, not by 
a sense of opposititm, but by real love for the 
country, will they gain all hearts. For then 
we will be building on a foimdation of reaUty 
instead of building castles in the air. If the 
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socialists are allowed to have any say towards 
the establishment of peace at the end of this 
war, it will be because they have shown with 
their blood that it was for love c£ their coun- 
try that they agitated for a peace-policy, 
instead of a war-policy. Only when the 
socialists are strong enough in every country 
to prevent war can we begin to think of dis- 
arming. At present, the sociaHsts have only 
one way of ccmvincing humanity that it is 
not from a cowardly fear of harddiips, not 
from a selfish aversion for personal sacrifice, 
but for sincere moral reasons that they hate 
war and strive for peace. And this way is 
gladly and willingly to fulfil their duty of 
deferuiing their country. 



When the conservatives in every country 
say of the State, that one ought to serve it in 
blind obedience and self-sacrifice, it means 
that the opinions of a minority — or of a single 
person — must be meekly accepted by the 
majority. In the case of great Powers demo- 
cratically ruled this means that one wishes 
the whole people to accept imperialism, or a 
policy that tries to increase economical, colo- 
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nial, and territorial power by every available 
means, and relies on annaments for defending 
the power thus acqiiired, and declares war 
when this power is threatened. A democracy 
which, therefore, in reality leads to the same 
foreign policy as the conservative doctrine 
just mentioned. In neither case has one 
sincerely tried to alleviate the need of eiqjan- 
sion — ^that instigates the greater Powers — ^by 
a rational restricticm of nativity, or an ade- 
quate emigration from over-populated coun- 
tries, or by a far-seeing customs and trade 
policy. 

The idea of the democratic State is, as I 
said before, the opposite of imperialism. The 
former seeks to preserve and protect national 
unity, but wants the nation's growth in power 
first of all to be the result of inner development 
and creativeness. The idea of the democratic 
State implies, therefore, the same differwice 
in rdation to an imperial State as intensive 
cultivation does to ractensive. The idea of 
the democratic State presupposes an ever 
increasingly democratic self-government by 
granting the same citizenship to everybody 
r^ardless of class or sex. 

Sodalism has the most clearly defined plat< 
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form for the democratic State, whereas liberal' 
ism has not yet clearly distinguished between 
democracy and imperialism, and the conser- 
vatives generally favour ihe latter. In the 
greatest empire, England, the liberals have 
been in favour of self-government for the dif- 
ferent colonies, just as in Sweden during the 
crisis with Norway they advocated eqtial rights 
for Norway. But at present all party pro- 
grammes are equally vague. Only the future 
will be able to show whether it will be the 
socialistic or civilian pacifists, whether it will 
be the Christian or Non-Christian, whether it 
will be men or wranen, who will prove to have 
the most courage in embradi^ a democratic, 
national, non-conquering idea of State. In 
the discussions of coming peace the most 
clearly outlined programme has been that of 
the non-partisan pacifists. 
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WAR AND GOD 

It is a strange thing that it is the free- 
thinkers who now uphold. the eternal truths 
of Oiristianity, whereas many of its ofiBdal 
representatives scoff at the attempts to realize 
the brotherhood of htunanity, and at the 
belief in our progress toward an international 
solidarity that will make our Christmas wish 
— peace on earth and goodwill to men — at 
last come true. 

A few members of the clei^ — including 
some Swedish ministers and the Swedish 
archbishop — ^have been Christian enough to 
stand by God in spite of the repeated attempts 
to make Him a nationalist. That the god of 
battle is the God of the Old Testament, not of 
the New ought to be readily seen by any one 
who has ever prayed with his whole soul, — 
prayed thinldngly, as Jesus taught us to pray. 
The very expression "Our Father" makes it 
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clear to us that God is the God of aU armies, 
and consequently can not see victory or defeat 
from the point of view of any of the partakers. 
To hallow the name of God is the very opposite 
of degrading it by using it as anofBcial stamp of 
approval for mass-slaughter in a little comer 
of the universe. What perception have those 
who look up at the Milky Way and give glory 
imto God for this carnage on earth? Have 
they no idea that the kingdom Jesus taught 
MS to pray for was the kingdom of peace and 
love, not a worldly power? God's will, that 
we hope shall be done on earth as in heaven, 
Jesus expounded in tlie Sermon on the Mount. 
The evil from which we pray to be deUvered 
is the power of our lower instincts, therefore 
all impulses that lead to evil thoughts, words, 
or actions. Yet nationalism eggs these on 
to the point of frenzy. When we pray, " Give 
us this day our daily bread, ' ' it does not mean : 
at the expense of the economical growth of 
other nations. We call upon God to fwgive 
us our trespasses, and yet each nati<m cl^ms 
to be free of national trespasses, — a claim 
that caused several leaders of the Church to 
refuse their signature to the Swedi^ arch- 
bishop's tndy Christian movement for a timdy 
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p(.ace-agpeenient.' The prayer, "Forgive us 
our debts," is inseparably coupled with our 
promise to forgive our debtors. The prayers 
that are sent on high for the victory over our 
enemies, or the thanks that are offered for 
this victory, fall dead to earth again. For he , 

■ The Swedish archbishop must have received the answer'to his 
appeal for peace with strai^^ feelings. Especially the answeri 
from the Kaiser's court chaplaia in fieriin and the president 
of the Protefitant consistory in Bavaria. Tbej refused to sign 
the appeal for peace that the archbishop sent out because 
the condliator; words, " the future will eSace the causes of tha 
war," do not ccundde with the Gennan view of the matter. Thqr 
bath assume that it is already definitely proved that Germany was 
attacked from four sides and declare that she is acting in self- 
defence and is doing her Christian duty in protectii^ her life; 
and that, therefore, a member of the German nation, which has 
been unjustly attacked and is being fought with lies, should not 
sanction an utterance that refers to history what is already clearly 
proved, namely Germany's entire freedom from any part in the 
canse of this world-war. 

The archbishop could hardly have received a more thorough 
GonGrmatioQ of Uie words in his appeal: "What are we to think 
when Christians amongst one or the other nation join together 
and take God as a witness of their moral superiority and cry out 
to their Christian brothers in other countries. We are without 
fault; you alone are at fault? I shall not waste printer's ink on 
what I alone have heard fraa different ^des of what is said in 
God's temple." 

He tells this much, however, thatachurch in Paris Ievefbe^ 
ated with applause at the preacher's reminder that in England 
the Germans were preached against as Anti-Christ, and that in 
Germany the thunder from the pulpit viae with that of tha 
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who lays a gift on the altar must first be 
recxmciled with his brother, if his prayer is to 
reach God. 

It is more than twenty years now since I, 
for the sake of honesty, declared that we, or 
the community, had no right to call oursdves 
Christian as long as we would not take the 
principal teachings of Christianity seriously. 
Iliese are: fellow-feeling and unselfishness, 
the straight and narrow patii that leads to 
life, whereas the other great principle of life, 
self-preservation — manifested as individual or 
national self-assertion — can never be put in 
the first place if we Kve according to the ^irit 
of Christ's teachings. Jtist because Christian- 
ity, honestly Uved, does not allow individual 
or national self-assertion at the expense of 
others, I have denied that Christianity is 
generally appHcable for all conditions, for all 
individiials, and for all nations. It is a strange 
experience that I now Hve to hear some of my 
former assailants, who criticized me amongst 
other things for my so-called enmity to Christ- 
ianity take the side that proclaims the tmcon- 
diticmal justification of selfish motives where 
they take the form of nationalism in this world- 
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But this is not all. The same people who 
cried "blasphemer" when I spoke of Christian- 
ity as beii^ relative, now declare — notwith- 
standing they still consider tiiemselves truly 
Qiristian — ^tiat nothing in the Lord's prayer 
can be realized on earth, that we must post- 
pone It — till eternity! 

For the nation, therefore, they uncondition- 
ally choose the principle of self -protection and 
self-assertion, for which any me&ns are con- 
sidered legitimate. It is so evident that such 
a principle, carried out within the separate 
states, would lead us backward to a coaliti<Hi 
of barbaric anarchy, that it ought to be a 
good reason for carefully considering whether 
it is more impossible to overcome anarchy 
between the countries than within tiiem. 

If anything is a "naive simplification" of a 
great problem, it is the nationalist's way of 
taking for granted that war on earth must be 
eternal. Tolstoy and other truly Qiristian 
pacifists have simplified this great problem 
just as n^vely. Tlie only real solution I and 
many others have spoken of for decades is a 
gradually and painfully achieved harmony 
betweoi the equally justified principle of 
G^-assertion and sdf-sacrifice, — a harmcoiy 
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that for the mdlvidtial is the deepest problem 
of salvation, and for the nation the foremost 
cultural problem. During cmtain phases of 
the life of individuals as well as of naticms, 
first the one, then the other principle gets the 
upper hand. We attain most, as individuals 
or as nations, when there is a state of balance 
between the two. 

In the Uves of the nations we find the prin- 
cipal milestones at the crossways where a right 
that had, no power, or a power that had no 
right, meets its complement, so that right 
becomes powerful, and power becomes rightful, 
i The tragical contradiction in the question 
of modem man and war is that the State has 
trained man to obey the law at the sacrifice 
of imchecked personal "right," whereas the 
State itself acts according to tJie lower moral 
that makes might right. 

The problem is: whether to make individuals 
and nations submit only to such restrictions 
as will permanently fiu^Jier their liberty in a 
truer sense. The traditional way of reasoning 
is that one miist always choose between might 
or right, but if one believes in the possibiUties 
of life Mid hiunan natxu^ he sees no reason 
why the freedom of the individual must be 
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bought at ihe eicpense of the community or 
why a nation should not be perfectly organized 
along productive lines without suppressing 
its individual members. 

A man with iaith in life does not let himself 
be comforted for the awful miseries of this 
world, whether thfey take the form ot war or 
diier thii^s, by references to eternity. 

He believes, as Goethe did, that "life itself 
is the meaning of life." In other words, he 
believes that the problems, of nations as well 
as of individuals, must be solved here on earth, 
and first of all the problems of the final blend- 
ing of self-assertion and self-sacrifice. Hiis is 
the task of life on earth, and it cannot be put 
oflE to "eternity," as it is jtist the earthly pro- 
blems that we have to solve in this wink of 
eternity. It is the old illusion that eternity 
is just on ih& other side of this life that causes 
so much confusion in this respect. Our life 
on earth is that part of eternity that we de- 
termine by our conscious actions. Of what 
was before, of what comes after, we know 
nothing. All that we know is that our task as 
beings of eternity is at present confined to_eartk. 
We who maintain that this task is to further 
a course of progress whereby brute force gives 
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way, and strength becomes a power for good, 
work not only according to the laws of culture 
and Christianity but according to the deepest 
meaning of eternity! 



He who has truly conceived the spirit of 
Jesus must during this time of prayers and 
bloodshed constantly have seen His image as 
Leonardo portrayed it, with sorrow-quivering 
mouth and humbly lowered eyes at the deed 
of Judas. In the ears of every true Christian 
the words from Victor Rydberg's great poem 
Prometheus must have rung: 

An endless stream of blood to purge the dross 
— God of my heart, why are we crucifying? 
Why on the trunk of north and south are lying 
The arms of east and west that make thy cross? 

The only possibility of giving unto God 
what is due imto God in time of war is by the 
htunility that finds expression in the words of a 
tndy great leader, Abraham Lincoln. When 
asked by a fellow-Christian whether he were 
sure that God was with him, his answer, was: 

" I have never thought of that. All I want 
to know is: Am I with God? " 
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' Hardly any one will want to claim that the 
present war is one of those that are fought icx 
God's sake; in other words, that was necessary 
for some great, redeeming cause. We do not 
even beUeve any more in the necessity of war 
for the victory of a cause. For we believe— 
and we share our beUef with the Utopian 
Jesus — ^that the human race can be redeemed. 
We are too devout to be satisfied with human- 
ity as it is. We bum with a holy passion to 
change the face of tiie earth. We know that 
we are God's hands when it comes to realizing 
the Christmas prcnnise. 

We understand that Ihose who in this life 
see only the blind struggle of nature — in other 
words, those that honestly call themselves 
godless — cannot hope for the conquest of the 
brute instinct in humanity, or for the awaking 
of the Holy Ghost, and that they, therefore, 
feel sure that war will last until the end of the 
world. But how are those minds constructed 
tiiat obstinately try to combine this idea with 
the assumption that they are the regenerators 
of Christianity and idealism; and who think 
themselves the chosen teachers of a new, anti- 
individtialistic morality, and at the same time 
throw the portals wide tor Might to enter? 
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Strangest of aU is their pretension that thejr 
are presenting a new truth. Ah%ady Darius 
cut the watchword of power in a cliff: "He 
who has favoured me him have I favoured, 
he who has opposed me him have I destroyed." 



This selfish power that tries to enslave the 
individtials tmder aulixority for its ends, at 
one time was in the nature of religious coer- 
doa. TTie Swedish people under the leader- 
ship of Gustavus Adolphus belonged at that 
time to the Promethean flock who took up 
the fight against a god of might and won as 
much individual freedom in rdigion and 
thought as was possible for that age. 

Nowadays people are so bltinted that they 
do not discern the god of might in the voice 
that speaks through the modem doctrine 
that "State principle'* is higher than right. 
A great many young pec^Ie scoff at the £^ht 

... for that which ought to be 

and sanction the terrible reality that is. And 
in Sweden it is just these people who at the 
annual celebrations in memory of Gustavi^ 
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Adolphus speak most loudly of the ideal cause 
for which he died. Yet, in the new fight for 
justice they do not recognize the same ideals 
toe which Gustavus Adolphus, under another 
aspect, gave his life. 

No holy dissatisfaction at the thought of 
letting life slip by without helping hiunanity 
On its upward way has ever troubled the self- 
satisfaction of those who simply refer the 
problems to eternity, when the earthly dis- 
harmonies become too jarring even for their 
ears! With this cheap gesture, they think 
that they prove their own idealism, whereas 
we who believe that idealism is first of all 
working for our ideals, are called materialists, 
because we do not point to heaven but to our 
own foreheads and hearts as the place where 
these disharmonies will eventually be solved. 

The gentlemen who now pose as God's 
consulting cabinet scorn our views as being 
too earth-bound, and our way of looking upon 
development is called " frog-perspective." For 
them the only true idealism is blind obedience 
to the State-idea that the leaders of the people 
agitate — ^which is at presait the altering of 
the map of the world by war. 
, These learned men, who sit at their desks 
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and play at map-adjustmg, whilst the peoples 
do the same by the help of mortars and million 
armies, congratulate themselves that their new 
map will put an end to the foolish Utopian 
idea that "Peace on earth" will ever be pos- 
sible — as God's obvious wish is war on earth. 
One may here remind these men of Oscar 
Wilde's words: 

A map of the world that does not include Utopia 
is not worth even glancing at, for it leaves out the one 
country at which Humanity is always landing. And 
when Humanity lands there it looks out, and, seeing 
a better country sets sail. Progress is the realization 
of Utopias. 

We find our perspective higher when we,' 
instead of accepting things as they are, pit 
otir burning desire for justice, kindness, truth, 
and beauty here on earth against than, and 
refuse to honotur the drafts on eternity. We 
believe that the highest desires of our souls 
are revelations of the God of eternity, yea, 
that the desire for growth that is synonymous 
with life is the only indisputable revelation of 
the trend of Universal life. All those who de- 
vote themselves with rdigious fervour to the 
transformation of life on earth possess this 
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new faith. They believe that it is the wicked 
will of man, not the will of God, that causes 
war and that, therefore, the transformation of 
the will of man would cause war to cease. 
This new will does not imply the sacrifice of 
any national values or State ideals, but, on 
the contrary, the passionate certainty c£ being 
able to maintain and preserve the essential 
values and serve the ideals. He who confuses 
the Individualistic demand for a voice in the 
question of the national goal, for which one is 
to sacrifice himself, with egotistical indiffer- 
ence to the mother country, has never experi- 
enced the great moment, never realized the 
highest flight of our soiil, when our conscience 
faces everything and evaybody alone and 
chooses its own way to serve country or ideals. 
; Only he who has experienced this knows 
where the boimdary between the duty of 
obedience and self-will Kes. Only he knows 
that the higher law that Christianity gave to 
man — "For what is a man profited if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his own soul? " 
— also holds good for the soul of the nation. ■ 
It is high time that we make our choice 
between the teachings of national might and 
our patriotic right, betreen Ahasuerus and 
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Prometheus, between Asia and Eun^, or to 
iise the words of Gxistavus Adolphtis, between 
the devil and God. As the way is at present 
laid out, it leads straight to the national self- 
effacement against which the nationalists have, 
witJi justified pathos, warned us. The State 
idea that puts the responsibility and leader- 
ship of the people's fate in their own hands is 
the only one tlmt is truly Western. 

Socialism has the great historical task of 
righting the individual one-sidedness of liber- 
alism by creating a sodal democracy. This 
can never crane about by a reversion to the 
anti-parliamentary idea of State. It can cmly 
be brought about by a constant perfecting 
of the democratic State-idea, by demanding 
that the sacrifice (rf all individual freedom be 
for the sake of the people as a whole, not for 
a class or a chosen few. 

In every age and in every country the con- 
servative Statecraft has been, and is, the 
suppressing of all thought, all bdiefs, and all 
languages not acknowledged by the State. 
The goal of social and radical democracy is 
the highest development of the special gifts 
of each member of the State, so that they may 
serve the State therewitli, and in the best 
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possible way receive the privilege of unre- 
stricted personal activity even in the sphere 
of State. 

Nationalism still believes it is doing its duty 
to the country by fighting social democracy 
and radicalism. The aim of patriotism, to 
exchange ever increasingly the outward author- 
ity of the State over liie individual for iftdi- 
vidual freedom, coupled with responsibility, is 
the only true way of creating an ethical foun- 
dation for the functions of State. For this 
reason patriotism seeks to produce citizens 
with' individual, instead of uniform, develop- 
ment, who subject themselves with a free will 
to the aims and means of the functions of 
the State that they, as voting citizens, have 
chosen. It is base to be driven by blind obe- 
dience to duty along ways one has not chosen 
and towards goals one does not sancticoi. 
Anyone who reads history rightly knows that 
self-determination has been of more value 
than rulership, not only because it furthers 
the happiness of the individual, but also for 
the permanency and develc^ment of the State. 
AnyMie who reads history rightly knows that 
the oppositicoi — ^whether of individuals or 
classes, or a parliamentary minority — ^to exist- 
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m£ ccmditioQS has always been the first be- 
ginning of progress towards a higher condition, 
or new development, that has afterwards 
pro^^ed to be of the greatest national value. 

But this does not imply that we can do with- 
out the virtues that the 'present State has 
fostered and that are now being taien over 
from the military State by the socialists. 
Solidarity, discipUne, and the subordination 
of the individual to the whole will always be 
necessary as a foundation for every kind of 
states-building, every co-operation for social 
purposes. But in the democratic State they 
will be the foundation for a superstructure 
entirely different from that in the imperial- 
istic State, which is now considered to be the 
latest and finest style of State-architectiu^. 

The democratic State also sacrifices the 
individual's freedom, but as a means to its 
final end for the freedom, development, and 
happiness of all the individuals that constitute 
the nation. In the imperialistic .State the 
individual's freedom, development, and happi- 
ness is sacrificed so that the State diall have 
military and economical advantage over other 
cotmtries. As surely as it has for thousands 
of years be^i shown that a State must be 
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military so long as it aims at political and eco- 
nomic competition, as surdy is it the gigantic 
task of social democracy politically and eco- 
nomically to organize the world so that each 
nation may attain its place in the stm without 
miUtarism. 

The futiire of Europe, as I have emphaazed 
before, will depend to a great extent on whether 
the social democrats and pacifists will after 
the war continue and succeed in their fuUy 
justified (^)position to the nationalism that 
has called forth this war, — an opposition 
towards which they ought to have gained a 
hundredfold in strength because of the patriot- 
ism they have proved by deeds in this war. 
Already in the beginning of the war the deep 
difference between the socialist-pacifist Idea 
of a coming peace and that upheld by the 
nationalistic leaders made itself felt. The 
final tests of patriots will come after a victory. 
If their emancipation from nationalism is a 
reality, they may, perhaps, be of some weight 
in the setUing of a peace-treaty that safe- 
guards future world-peace. If, on the other 
hand, peace is made according to the doctrine 
of might, it will be only the second act in the 
drama of EtmDpe's downfall, of which this 
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war is the first. All tlie Etiropean forces that 
serve a higher cause, all great statecraft, all 
enlightened public conscience must unite to 
protect the individual nations from violation. 
That every national unity must for the present 
safeguard itself and that national defence 
is imperative — disarming being remote — is a 
truth the advocation of which is the more 
effective the freer it is kept from reactionary 
elements. And the reacticoi comes when a 
nation that has acquired freedom and justice 
begins to bow down to power and to see in 
unconditional subservience to the idea of 
Empire the polar star which the individual 
conscience should steer! 

To those of us who were young forty 3rears 
ago and now Uve to see the people of the West 
at war again, these forty ye^-s are a consider- ' 
able part of a life during which we hoped to 
see so many great victories of himianization. 
But we know that forty years are only seconds 
in the course of a develf^mient that has mil- 
lions of years behind it and millions of years 
before it. All of us who must die without 
e^)«iencing the realization of the dreanK of 
otir youth wish, at least, to keep our bdief 
in iJie ultinaate victory of htunanizatiaa. 
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For this belief is one with the belief that 
the life of man oa earth has an eternal mean- 
ing. Both those who see this eternal mean- 
ing in the light of Christianity, and those 
who sunnise it in another light can meet in 
this belief, a belief that entirely coincides with 
the words of the Bible: "Now faith is the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen." 



. Many of those who now tremble with in- 
dignation, weep with pity, brood in sorrow, 
over all the suffering, all the horrors that 
people known or unknown have to^o through, 
are not satisfied to WOTk for the future only. 
They wish to act now. They ask themselves if 
there are no means of stopping the war now? 
Like the Pope, the Swedish archbishc^ has, 
in vain, appealed to the Christians. The 
twelve million suffragettes of the world taied 
to intervene at the b^;inning of the war; one 
paid no attention to them then; how much 
less would it be the case now, when they come 
with thdr Hague appeal. Even the strong 
manifests of the sodalists against the war 
were ignored. 
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No, not untn the world-conflE^ration has 
amsumed everything that is combustible, 
not until one nation has won, or all have bled 
to death will we be able to speak of peace. 
Then, perhaps, a co-operation between the 
true Christians, the women, the socialists, and 
the pacifists for the sake of peace wiE be 
possible. This ought to be along those lines, 
which peace-lovers in England, Holland, and 
Germany have already suggested, that go 
straight to the nearest goal: lessened possibili- 
ties for war, and increased possibihties for 
peace. This is all one can expect to attain 
for the present. Even if the socialistic plans 
for reorganizing production and exchange 
within and between the nations were already 
realized, nationalistic competition might still 
lead to war. 

Tlie foundation for world-peace is, and mtist 
be, a ceaseless, steadfast striving for a souU 
culture, that alone can transform nationalism 
into patriotism. It is first and last by this 
extremely dow method that women will be 
able to hinder future war and further future 
peace. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

WOMEN AND WAR 

A CHRiSTUAS sudi OS that of 1914 or of 1915 
no one now living has ever experienced. We 
older people have, to be sure, more than once 
heard the Christmas greeting ' ' Peace on earth' ' 
simultaneously with the rumbling echoes of a 
war somewhere in the world. But no one 
has seen such a mockery of the Christmas 
message as the present world-war. I wonder 
if undivided Christmas joy was possible for 
any but the hearts of little children? 

For us small nations in the north Christmas 
joy was principally gratitude that peace still 
blessed otir countries, that no blood stained 
our snow, that no flames coloured the heavens, 
that hundreds of thousands of homes coiold 
still gather their members round the hearth 
to cdebrate old customs and memories. 

But the htmdred thousand women that 
prepared for Christmas in these homes could 
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not do it with the t^ual childlike 'wh(de- 
hearted delight. Wh^i they filled the cup- 
boards with Yuletide fare, when they polished 
the Yuletide vessels, when they garlanded 
the family portraits, they thoii^ht the while 
with aching hearts of all those whose inherit- 
ances are laid waste, and who have no roof 
under which to meet for festive gathering. 

The country women who ejttend their kindly 
ministrations to the beasts in the stable were 
not able to tend them for Yule without think- 
ing of all those families who had lost these 
tiieir faithful friends. When the women saw 
their children with beaming faces and soft 
little hands stretched out to the Christmas 
tree, their own eyes became veiled with tears 
at the thought of the thousands of children 
who have been separated from their parents. 

When the women saw their men-folk gath- 
ered from far and wide round the Yule-board, 
they could not meet ttieir friendly glances 
without a feeling of heart-ache. For they 
saw before them the countless women who at 
the same moment sat staring at empty places, 
— places that would never be filled again, or 
filled (mly by cripples or invalids. And if a 
woman leaned caressingly over some bent old 
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head, the tears would fall on the white hairs 
at the thought of all the old people who 
have been forced to totter out of tiieir homes, 
where they lived in safety and plenty, on 
some wild war-night to become refugees and 



Where there were children — children, who 
need smiles — ^women, perhaps, found the cour- 
age to smile. But otherwise, what woman 
could smile, imless she were one of those who 
are capable of feeling only for their own narrow 
family circle? 

The words of the old hymn — 

. . . like a ship that storm has driven 
Swiftly onto unknown reefs- 
have been fulfilled as never before. Who 
could dream in the beginning of 1914 in what 
a world we would find oureelves brfore its 
close? Could even those ^o prepared for 
this war foresee its horrors? Would they 
then have had the courage to unchain it? 

And still we see no glimpse of the tragedy's 
end. Those who believe that the coming 
peace will be pennanent seem to me to lack 
sufficient reasons for their hope. It will not 
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be until after the conclusion of peace, when 
the tension that war has caused must natu- 
rally give way, that the extremely slow work 
for lasting peace can begin to make headway. 
The greater part of this work will be indirect 
and will be realized through the experience 
of the effects of war on the people as a whole. 
These experiences, so far as the peoples of 
Europe are concerned, will undermine the 
habit of thought that is behind the dogta& 
of the necessity and benefit of war for the 
commimity. 

The manner in which women will digest 
these experiences both during and after the 
war is of great importance for the future. The 
thoughts and fedings of women may become 
I an undercurrent that breaks the ice formed 
': by the habit of thought over man's feelings 
for, and opinions about, war. The only ray 
of light we can now discern is the beginning 
on the part of woman of hate toward war. 
An Austrian mother with a twenty-year-old 
son at the front recently wrote: 

Es trdgt mein Herz so sckwef 
An dem hlutigen Weh dieses Krieges; 
Es wird nicht heiter, nicht froh 
Von kHner Kunde d»s Sieges. 
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Ich hdr nur die Trdnenstrdme 
Aus Augm von Brduten und MUttem; 
Das Schluchzen des Goltes der Liebe — 
Oh, mSg' es die W^ erschuUernI' 

Woman's holy revolt against war will be one 
of the many ways that will lead to the certainty 
that some day wiE insure a peace-poUcy: the 
certainty that whatever the nations may gain 
by the present war, it can never afford com- 
pensation for what they have lost through the 
war. 

If the war were fought by the degenerates 
of the nations, then there would be some sense 
in the talk that wars raise the standards of 
nations. But as war ^ills the best blood, 
it lowers the national standard to such a 
degree that — ^were not women excluded from 
the service of war, and the best blood, there- 
fore, on their side spared — from the point of 
view of human material sudi a war would 



"M7 heart is iraghed down 
By the bloody hurt of this war; 
It is not gladdened, it gets no cheer 
Prom any news of victory. 
I hear only the surging tears 
That pour from the eyes of wives an 
The sobs of the god of love — 
Oh, that they might shatter the worldl" 
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be fatal even to the future of the victorious 
nation. This is one of the spheres in which 
women must begin thdr revolt against the 
misleading doctrine that war is beneficial to 
the race and the commimity. 

Never did this doctrine seem mcae shallow 
to me than when during the midsiunmer of 
1915 I saw the prcmiise of harvest on our 
fields. Beyond these fields I saw others that 
now bear no harvests, that are furrowed by 
trenches, covered with concrete; with their 
fertile soil swept away by shot, that will not 
only be fallow this year, nay, but fOT years to 
come will bear no bread for man, just as the 
sight of the handsome, vigorous youths of 
our country, gathered together in every village 
to celebrate midsummer, was a painful remind- 
er of conditions amongst the people of the 
warring countries. The deaths of millions of 
young men will leave wives and brides Itmely 
for the remainder of their Uves; other wives 
and brides will have to receive their loved ones 
as cripples, blind, or sick of body «■ mind; 
men who, even if they still can become the 
fathers of healthy children, can seldcmi do 
their full duty in providing for, and educating, 
a family. 
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In the £aoe of t^ese indisputable results of 
war the still much-heard justification ci war 
— ^that it is a necessary drift for the develop- 
ment of man — must inexorably fall. Those 
who according to Darwin's theray ot the 
stn^le for existence consider war as one of 
the forms of this stot^jgle, afterwards draw 
the conclusion that, as it is the fittest animals 
and plants that survive in their struggle for 
existence, the nation that is victorious in war 
has, therefore, proved that it is the most fit 
to live. But those who reason thus iorgfit 
that it is not the weak, but the strongest that 
are sent to war. TherefOTe, even a victorioias 
nation loses so many of its finest men tliat 
the downfall of a nation has probably often 
begun with its very victory! 

Every once in a while we find some advocate 
of race-cultine who in the midst <^ the war- 
frenzy reminds his countrymen of this &ct. 
The Er^Hsh scientist, C. W. Saleeby, for 
instance, as early as last autumn wrote a 
pamphlet about "The longest cost of war": 
race-d^eneration. He referred to scientists — 
amongst them the celebrated German, Momm- 
sen — ^who now considers the chief reason 
for the decline of Rome to be the incessant 
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wars that killed ofF the flower of its manhood. 
Saleeby sees with sadness the large masses 
of fine youths practising in the diflEerent parks 
of London being watched by crowds of the 
less fit. It is these latter, Saleeby says, who 
are left at h(Mne to propagate the race, whilst 
a great number of the finest young men from 
all classes now preparing for war will leave 
no offspring to the country. 

The same views have recently been em- 
phasized by a German doctor, Paul Kam- 
merer, of Vienna. He points out that the 
political war and the struggle for existence 
in nature have nothing in common; in sev- 
eral respects are even opposed to each other. 
The war-inciters, he continues, who speak of 
war as an inevitable and necessary part of 
the struggle for exist^ice claim that war 
furthers healthy selection through the sifting 
away of the weaklings, whereas the fit with- 
stand the test. If this were true, the war- 
enthusiasts would be justified in their dium 
that war is an excellent means of selection. 
But, says Kammerer, the exact opposite is 
in reality the case. To be sure, war sifts the 
chaff firom the wheat, but it is the wheat that 
is destroyed. War causes a contra-selection. 
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that is, it furthers the survival c^ Hie defective. 
On the scene of battle it is often the cowardly, 
the treacherous, who save themselves, and 
behind the front the weak and wanting sit 
insecurity. Already armed peace has the efiEect 
of contra-selection in so much that by con- 
scription it prevents the flower of young man- 
hood from marrying at the most propitious 
time. 

One has now, continues Kammerer, begun 
to replace the theory of war as furthering the 
selection of individuals with the theory that it 
furthers the selections of nations. One admits 
that victory nips the tops of even the victori- 
ous nations. The final result, one still, how- 
ever, beUeves, is that the strongest and most 
able nation wins the victory and a place in 
the sun for its creative energy. 

In answer to this assertion Kammerer points 
out that, although it is the strongest mili- 
tary nation, or the nation with ijie great- 
est numbers, that wins, it does not follow 
that the victorious nation will be the most 
valuable contributor in the fields of culture; 
on the contrary, efficiency in war, and in 
cultural ways, are often widely separated, 
and the finest, relativdy, are not always 
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the best, absolutely speaking. He touches, 
also, on the saying iJiat the losses of war 
are soon made good by the increase in na- 
tivity after war. This idea is founded on 
the assumption that the less fertile families 
die out with the only son, who falls in the war, 
whereas in famiUes with more offspring some 
sons may return to prop^;ate the family and 
the inherited disposition to fertility will, in 
turn, be shown by their large families. One 
further points out that the decrease in com- 
petition — ^through the many deaths — and the 
econcanic prosperity that victory brings, re- 
sult in more Sequent marriages as well as 
more children. But this increase will always, 
from the point of view of race, be in the least 
desirable classes. The number of oflEspring 
and the value of offspring are seldom in direct 
ratio to each other. From the point of view 
of race-culture the increase of population after 
a war is, therefore, no caiise for feUdtation. 
Tlius far Kammerer. 



After the war woman's prospects frcan the 
viewpoint of her natural duty — motherhood— 
wiU be dark indeed. . 
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A much larger number than the now already 
too large numb^ of women will have to dis- 
miss all thought of mairi^e. The number 
of those who lead immoral lives and are child- 
less, or who bear illegitimate children, will, 
therefore, increase. Others, from a sense of 
patriotic duty to which one has already tried 
to appeal, may marry invalids. How many 
of-t&ese will not be disappointed in their most 
justified wishes for happiness! Those women 
who have chosen amongst the men who are 
rejected from military service quite (rften 
have defective children. The possibilities 
for millions of women who are now in their 
best years to marry will grow less and less. 
For every day that passes the ntunber of 
young men who might return from the war 
without severe bodily or mental injuries grow 
fewer and fewer — hot to maition the millions 
who never return. And, lastly, the higher 
the devdopment of women, the more they 
suffer from the "patriotic" mandate to bear 
many children to replace the nation's losses. 
For th^ know that from the point of view 
of their personal development as well as that 
of the race, fewer but better children are to 
be preferred. 
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: K the future, therefore, is dark for the 
women of the warring countries, how much 
darker is the present! Apart from all the 
women who, directly or indirectly, have been 
killed by the war before becoming wives or 
mothers, there are all those who have borne 
children during the horrors of war, — childrea 
that died soon after birth; there are those 
who have been separated from children whran 
they will probably never recover; there are 
those who bear the children of the invading 
enemy. And, further, there are all the women 
who have lost their fathers and children; 
all the widows, all the homeless, that war has 
created. Any one who consid^s this care- 
fully must admit that it is not only the top 
of the nation that gets blighted by war. No, 
war has the same effect on the tree of the 
race as the act of mischievous boys has on 
the birch-trees when they tap their sap in 
the^ring. 



Besides these points that are c^ special 
significance to women in the war against war, 
there is another sphere where they have sadly 
n^lected to wage this war, and that is in educa- 
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tioo. In order to overcome the spirit that 
creates war, mothers must begin in the tender 
years of childhood to teach children that r^ht 
must be the foundaticm of all might, that 
authority can be exercised witiiout the help 
of fists. How often does not "big brolier" 
grab "Uttle brother's" plaything, because big 
brother is "the oldest," or Uttle brother 
wheedle away big brother's playthings because 
he is the "littlest"? If the mother is wise, 
she will defend each one's right, but this is of 
small avail, if the children as a rule are left 
to the care of a nurse who lets the children 
do a hundred times that which the mother 
has only ten chances of correcting. It is 
the incessant falling of the drop that hollows 
out the stone; it is the «idlessly repeated ex- 
perience that, at last, causes a principle of 
right to enter fiesh and blood. It is a never- 
ceasing resistance that gradually tames the 
predatory instincts in children. 

Nor have women themselves been inspired 
by that sublime patriotism to which diildren 
should be educated. Quite recently I read 
that one of the most prominent women in 
Germany took great satisfaction in the spon- 
taneous patriotism of a little girl who on 
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hearing the shop girl call a hat that had de- 
lighted her "English straw" immediately re< 
fused to wear it; not ev^iwh^i she was assured 
that the hat was not Ei^lish, but was only 
called English, would she have it. So long 
as amilar expressions of narrow-mindedness 
are called patriotism, and so Imig as women 
take pains to demonstrate them, they have 
not the faintest idea of how to wage war against 
war. 

When the children begin to grow up, the 
mother must teach them that mutual help 
between individuals and nations is as surely 
a natural law as mutual competition. Above 
all, children must be impressed with the fact 
that the greatest heroes are those who fight 
to help others, not those who fight for power 
or glory. They- must be made to imderstand 
that victory does not prove that the tiling 
fought for is right, nor that defeat proves 
that a cause is wrong. But the one who 
educates must first and foremost seek to 
conquer all domineerii^ and revengeful feel- 
ings in himself, if he is to cleanse the souls 
of his children of these passicMis. Unfortu- 
nately, the love of the mother country has 
shown far too much of the reverse side of the 
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shield, the i^Iy colours of which are arrogance 
and hatred. The souls of many children in 
the warring countries have become poisoned 
by the passions of their parents. Whatever 
phase these passions take, the danger to the 
children is equally great. Peace-loving wo- 
men, who are afraid of war-games, need not 
fear so much from these as from the mental 
influence of the elders. So long as war exists, 
boys will play at war just as surely as country- 
boys will play at farming. Only when their 
elders use tide war-games as a means of exciting 
a warring spirit in children, are they detri- 
mental to the idea of peace. 

With this we come to the most difficult 
problem for the lovers of peace: how to make 
the distinction between the desire for defence 
and the desire for war, how to keep the former 
alive without e^ing on the latter. Experi- 
ence shows, however, that sensible educators 
have been able to solve the problem, which 
for the present belongs to those that can not 
be evaded, as the will and ability to defend 
itself is still a necessary condition for the life 
of a nation. 

But WOTnen must not only bum with the 
holy desire — as never b^ore — to implant peace 
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in the soul. No, they must also unite in the 
desire to enlai:ge the sphere where right may 
get the better of might. And in order to at- 
tain this, they must take up the fight against 
the age-old idea of the gulf between the duties 
of man and those of woman. This idea was 
very n^vely expressed in one of this year's 
Christmas picttu^s. From an Mtistic point 
of view this pictttre was entirely worthless, 
but it gave more food for thought than many 
a more valuable picture. It shows a soldier 
at his post in a snowy forest, looking into a 
ring of light in which he sees his distant home, 
where wife and children are gathered round 
the Christmas tree, the boy dressed as a sol- 
dier, the girl with a doll on her arm. Both, 
therefore, express that tr^id of thought that 
win make them, some day, what their parents 
are now, a sorrowing wife and a soldier await- 
ing his death. Such has been the division 
of work for ^es. Women have given life, 
men have taken each other's lives: men have 
defended their own and destroyed the homes 
of others. This condition of aflEairs has 
seemed to htunamty so ordained that it has 
never even been questioned. 
And it would, to be sure, be detrimental 
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to the race if the division of duties were 
changed that make women look within and 
men look without in their work for the com- 
munity. ' But if we wish to create a new world 
without continuing In the old circle where 
women beM* and bring up children to be 
destroyed on the field of battle, women must 
arise and hold together in the wilt to make an 
end of this state of afifairs that has for centtuy 
after century made the goal of their motha* 
love and mother labours so meaningless. It 
is madness to try, in times of peace, to produce 
a more and more virile race only to let it be 
buried in the graves of the battle-fields. 

The only sensible thing would be to try 
and lessen the brutality of human competi- 
tion; to create an order of affairs where the 
rights of nations were protected by a power 
that used law, not force, as a means; to give 
women a voice in the ruling of the country 
for which they bear and bring up the coming 
generation. 

The characteristics that are now scornfully 
called feminine — as the apostles of might are 
ashamed to call them Christian in the same 
breath that they denounce them — were in 
the springtime of Christianity active in the 
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suppression of violence. If these assets are 
again to hold violence at bay, it will be wily 
through the power of women to make them 
living again, Uving not only in the souls of 
men but in the growth and intergrowth of 
the commtmities. 

Dxuing the year of war that has now van- 
ished with its bloody tatters into the night of 
the past something has taken place that has 
become symbolical to me of the possibilities 
of the futtu^. 

In October, 1914, fifty-five delegates from 
diflEerent countries — ^ammigst them some from 
all the warring countries — met in Rome 
for the customary international congress of 
agricultural sciences. Whilst the earth was 
being watered with blood, fertilized with 
corpses, ploughed up by shells, it was the solici- 
tude for the primary need of man, food, that 
in the midst of the world-war gathered tc^ether 
representatives even from the warring coun- 
tries. 

Will not the day come when the solicitude 
for motherhood will bring together represen- 
tatives from all humanity? The concern of 
the two great preserving and upholding pow- 
ers of life — ^tiie mother and the earth — must 
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some day be given the foremost place of 
attention in the community. 

Women have long enough been treated 
as the earth. The earth that was expected 
to endure forever, and yet tmtiringly give. 
Man learned long ago that this was a mistake 
as regards the eartii. So long as women are 
patient and passive, men will make the same 
mistake, in letting their great gifts be end- 
lessly misused. But this war is quickly 
bringing woman to the end of her patience. 

Woman — as the earth — ^has, war after war, 
shown her power to renew what war has 
destroyed. 

And so they will this time. But will it 
be witfiout reservation? WjH not htmdieds 
of thousands of women have come to realize 
that it is their national duty to procure for 
themselves the right in their turn to control 

i the destinies of themselves and their children? 

i That men alone are not capable of doing this 

1 ought to have been amj^y proved during this 

; war by the men themselves. 

What women have gained a voice in these 
decisions, the living himian material that is 
now ruthlessly sacrificed for so-called pur- 
poses of State will be accounted the greatest 
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riches of the State. To protect, increase, 
and improve, this source of strength will be 
the foremost object of statecraft. And at 
the same time the peace question will become 
bumingly actuel, and it will have to become 
the aim of polities to solve this problem instead 
of the problem of ornaments. 



This is the only gleam of hope for tke future 
that, so far, I can discover. This hope has no 
other foimdation than my faith in the inmost 
strength of woman's nature. If the mother- 
liness of woman is not so incensed by this war 
that it causes a mass-rising against the injustice 
of woman's position, then I don't know from 
what source we may expect salvation. It is 
for the hope of the future existence and bloom 
of their nation that men now give their lives. 
Women's aim Is the same, but they see more 
and more distinctly that htunanity must seek 
new means of attaining this end. 

But to attain this it is imperative that wo- 
men cease to sanction the kind of patriotism 
that so far has hindered these new thoughts 
and new agencies from being practically 
tried. Or, as I wrote to the International 
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Woman's Congress in The Hague, in April, 
1915: 

To you women the ideals that the men of jroar 
coontry defend and fight for seem great and holy. 
But you would not be gathered here for the cause of 
peace if you did not j)ut the cause of humanity before 
that of your country. And this presupposes that 
you do not comider it right that a country acts ia 
opposition to international law in order to protect, 
or gain advantages for, itself. 

You oppose the nationalistic teaching that says: 
when the welfare of my country demands it, wrong 
becomes right. You wish to put all your strength 
in the furtherance of an organized peace based on 
international law, because you realize that armed peace 
causes war. You wish for national reconciliation 
instead of national hate. 

Therefore my ancere prayer to you is: that you 
work, each of you in your own country, against the 
unfortunate misconception that patriotism bids us 
sanction every act of our country; that we deny our 
countiy's part in the outbreak of war, and that we 
excuse our country's unjust actions during war. 

Your prospects of attaining your noble aims depends 
on the ability of every country to criticize and judge 
itself — instead of, as now, only judging the enemy. 
Try, therefore, to counteract the ^npression that 
' every critidsm of your country by neutral countries 
is a sign of enmity or an insult. 

Teach your people to understand that the friend 
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who has the course to show us our faults, eind not 
•only praise oitr virtues, is the most sincere, yea, 
that no sincere friendship can exist without honest 
self-criticism. A reconciliation between nations, as 
between individuals, must be founded on mutual self- 
criticism, and no hands can be stretched out with the 
true gift of peace so l(»ig as they cling to national 
self-justification. 



Each one of us must, first and last, look 
within himself for peace on earth. But he 
must be poor indeed who in this world of war 
can comfort himself with the saying: 

"Ixjok within thy heart for the peace the 
world daiies thee," a consolation that knows 
no desire for a better future. 

The self-approval that each of us ecperi- 
ences when he has made peace and cleansed 
himself of the hemming influences of hardness 
and suspicion, hatred and revenge, will be 
experienced by the nations when their vitality 
is no longer xmdermined in a similar way. 
Even if we can not imagine the soul of a nation 
as cleansed from these passions as the individ- 
ual soul may become through its own efforts, 
we must each of us, in so much as we love our 
home, our family, our friends, our cotmtry, 
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vork for the victory of light over dailcness. 
We women must put our hearts in the great 
streaigth-giving feeling of oneness vtith our 
kind. 

This feeling is sometliing quite different to 
fellow-feeling. One has spoken of the increase 
of fellow-feeling as one of the good effects of 
war. But have we not already seen that 
fellow-feeling has gradually lessened? 

The psychological rule that suffering — even 
in the form of sympathy— can only be felt to 
a certain point, after which sensitiveness is 
dulled, has been d^nonstrated by the earth- 
quakesinltalydiuingthewintea-of 1914. This 
devastation, these hundred thousand lost lives, 
have been accepted with a calm tiiat borders 
on indifference. The destruction of Messina 
— and later the loss of the Titanic — occupied 
our minds and the press for months. But our 
fellow-feeling is now so used up by the war 
that, at a distance at least, the disaster in 
Italy has hardly been noticed. Only one 
thing has made a deep impression, and that 
is the emphasizing of the fact that blind nature, 
for the present at least, is superior to man in 
its destructiveness. For man has had to use 
a great deal of capital, a great deal of pains, 
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intelligence, and time, to accomplish similar 
conditions to those just described, whereas 
nature accomplished it all in half a minute. 
The "art" of war will hardly grant nature 
this superiority in dispatch, but will, no doubt, 
"perfect" itself vaitil it breaks the record in 
this respect also! 

There are people who are beginning to be 
as indifferent as is nature. There are Ger- 
man women who are proud of the sinking of 
the Lusitania. And there are even women in 
neutral countries who have defended it! 

Woman's sympathy is nothing to be depend- 
ed upon so long as it subjects itself to the^teach- 
ing of nationalism that force is right, and that 
the ends justify the means, — so long as women 
with enthusiasm embrace a form of patriotism 
that must be overcome, if life is ever to reach 
a higher plane. 

Woman has, since of old, been conservative; 
she has clung to accepted values and rightly. 
But the present is always a bridge that con- 
nects the past with the future, so that we may 
find our way to both. Many have destroyed 
the bridge before them so that they can only 
go back. And there are certainly worthy peo- 
ple amongst these who have thus remained in 
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the past. But those women — as well as those 
men — are most needed who have strength- 
ened the bri^e between that which was and 
that which shall be. It is these who have 
made the words of E. G. Geijer, the great 
Swedish poet, their own: 

Forward — the law of destiny ! 

The destiny not only of your own individual 
self, but of your people and of humanity! 
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WOUEN AND WOBLD-PEACB 

Since the war began one has read endless 
descriptions of the last moments of those who 
die in the fields and in the hospitals. Their 
last words have often been the heart-rending 
cry, or the faint moan: "Mother, Mother!" 

This cry seems to me symbolical of the 
despair that has filled many men with a feel- 
ing of impotence brfore the horrors of war. 
They call, above all, on the mothers, that is, 
on woman in general, to save the world from 
these h(»T(»%. 

The one man believes that if all women in 
all countries — even the warring ones — prayed 
for peace it would come. Another beUeves 
ihat if women had the vote, they wotdd be 
able to carry a peace-policy. A third bdieves 
that if the women should turn to the expedi- 
ent that Aristophanes had in an earlier age 
suggested, of refusing to bear children, war 
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would become impossible. And as these men 
^>eak, even more women speak. But is it 
possible that thoughtful men and women 
really believe that the majority of women 
to-day would fulfil their expectations? 

To begin with, the wconen in the warring 
cotmtries are just as passionately convinced 
as the men that the ^ht must be carried on 
until their own country wins, " if it costs them 
their last drop of blood and their last penny." 
The letters, for instance, that women write 
irom both Germany and France are as alike 
as if they had been written by the same pec^Ie. 
Every appeal to the women of the combating 
countries would be scornfully rejected. 

As to suffrage I for one also believe that it 
would enKst the wills of many good women 
for a peace-creating poHcy. But we ought 
certainly to know, through observation of 
this war, that there are great numbers of 
women nationalistlcally inclined. These have 
not only wanted national protection of their 
country — all women should wish for this — 
they have worked for the "national" rallying 
and defence by taking part in the civil war 
during which one has used the dimidum bullets 
tiiat both Christianity and civilization forbid: 
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lies and false witness; careless repetition and 
thoughtiess acceptance of rumour! These 
thousands of women bave*slandered the names 
of worthy patriots. Nationalistically inclined 
women, during the crisis of the Scandinavian 
union, egged on war. They talked of the 
nation becoming stagnant becatise of the 
hundred years of peace. Scone are saying 
to-day that Sweden should give up her neutral- 
ity. Does any one believe that the vote would 
make peace-champions of these women? 

As to the strike of motherhood, one need 
waste no words on its impracticabiUty. Es- 
pecially as regards the warring countries it is 
easier to beUeve that patriotic self-sacrifice 
coiJd move women to accept polygamy than 
tbat they should neglect the much-preaciied 
duty to give as many sons as possible back 
to the mothCT country. And from the point 
of view of nationalism nothing is more import- 
ant. Every State that reHes on its war- 
preparedness for its power, honour, and glory 
must look upon its mothers with the same 
eyes as the first Napoleon, of whom someone 
has said that "he looked as if he wished to 
rive new war material out of the wombs of 
the mothers." 
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No, to bear many sons, and devote their 
best years to the upbringing of these sons; 
and with head held high and burning heart 
see them march forth to be torn to pieces,— 
this is what women in all countries will be 
called upon to endure until the public con- 
science is no longer hypnotized by the naUon- 
alistic idea of a nation's power and glory. 

But when we face the principal question 
whether and how such a transformation of 
conscience is to be brought about, then we are 
forced, in spite of their nationalism, to put 
our otherwise helpless and hopeless trust in 
them. 

For the present time has shown us that a 
new spirit — ^though in many cases only half 
conscious — is beginning to awaken in woman. 

First and foremost we see that, whereas 
men in the warring countries have let loose 
their passion of national hatred in a way that 
one had begun to consider impossible for 
civilized humanity, no woman of any note 
has let herself be misled to such an outpour- 
ing. On tlie contrary, th«^ seems in their 
words to be an echo of Antigone's saying: 
"For I was bom to love and not to hate." 
^ We have heard many tales of women's kind- 
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ness to the wounded of the enemy, lliat a 
few hysterical women from the lowest ranks 
erf the poptilation have committed atrocities 
on the enemy is no reason for changing one's 
mind about woman's favourable attitude on 
the whole. The conclusive questicm is whether 
amongst the educated women culture is so 
deq)-rooted that it has prevented their na- 
tional delirium from taking as low a form as 
that of the men of their class. And — so far 
as I know — this has been the case. 

It seems to me as if this present world-war 
has made true the really womanly words of 
Marie von Ebner-Esdienbach — ^the greatest 
Uving authoress in the field of German 
language: 

Oh, sag^ nicbt fremder Kriegt Bin Krieg ist mentals 
fremd!' 

There has never, I believe, since the heroic 
age of Christianity, been a flow of hiunan sym- 
pathy to be compared with what we women of 
neutral countries feel for those of the warring 
countries. And I have the impression that 
even the women of the warring countries feel 

' " Ob, say not foreign warl A war is never foreign." . 
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for one another. But it is not only sympathy 
between women that has grown in these 
months; but also the wish to procure for them- 
selves the right to a say in the politics — ^that 
by and through the war — threatens all their 
efforts for social bettennent. This work had 
enlisted the ^orts of mlany women during 
peace, eflEorts that, directly or indirectly, 
tended to heighten national life, to care, bodily 
and spiritually, for the younger generation. 
The women of the warring countries not only 
sorrow with their personal grief. They sor- 
row for their labotirs, that are buried with 
the million bodies that fill the battle-fields, 
the trenches, roads, and streams; the bodies 
of men that were young, healthy, well-trained, 
for peaceful work with hand or head; they 
sorrow for the men that were to become the 
fathers of a new generation, or who already 
were the fathers and educators of a new 
generation. How many of these men have not 
been made strong and efficient by the tireless 
— physical and mental — ^labour of women? 
But even the women who have been denied 
the labour of love for father or husband, son 
or broths, womai who have only been able 
to give their tender ministrations to the com- 
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munity, now see how the war has, directly or 
indirectly, a hundredfold increased the want, 
sickness, helplessness, and bnitaUty that they 
strove in times of peace to alleviate. Tlie 
greater the insight that a modem woman has 
in the endless possibilities for the health and 
happiness of humamty that are thwarted for 
want of means, the madder the waste of the 
twenty million poimds seems that the world 
daily spends on the war. The more women 
rise to the responsibility of working fOT the 
spiritual culture of the younger generation the 
more they suffer from the coarsening influence 
of war on the young. The more they initiate 
their children in the belief that it is our moral 
duty to increase and refine our love of life and 
to bring our desire for a full, independent life 
into hannony with the self-sacrifice necessary 
for the sake of the whole, the more women 
will begin to demand the right to help choose 
the ends to which they sacrifice themselves 
and their sons. Innumerable examples prove 
that tiie women in the warring countries are 
just as ready to make sacrifices for their cotm- 
tries as the men. But at the same time many 
of these women are steadfast in their hate of 
war, that has craved these sacrifices for ends 
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that th^ have not sanctioned, have not helped 
decide, sacrifices that the foolish poUcy of 
men has forced upon them, sacrifices that man 
expects of woman as a matter <^ course, with- 
out dreaming of granting them, as citizens, 
the logical reccnnpensation, suffrage. More 
and more we hear the demand that the mothers 
be given the same rights as the fathers to 
create the State for which they bear and bring 
up new citizens. More and more women are 
forced by what they now experience to awaken 
to a realization of the injustice of a situation 
that puts so many of the burdens and sorrows 
of war on them without giving them part in 
the decision that leads to, cff away from, these 
sufferings. It is not only the men that are dis- 
abled by the war, but millions of aged men and 
women have died or become ill, or crippled, or 
insane, or suicides, as a result of the devas- 
tation of their homes. Thousands qE women 
have been taken in childbirth during flight, or 
in famine, or fire, and have, therefore, died. 
Thousands have seen their children die, or, 
what is worse, have lost them and live in an 
agony of anxiety as to their fate. Thousands 
who have already lost several fine sods know 
that the sixteen-year-old will be taken after 
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■Oie seventeen-year-old, the fifteen-year-old 
after the sixteen-year-old. 

Day by day the consciousness of the truti 
expressed by Ruskin grows on the women: 

"Tliere is no wealth but life. Life, includ- 
ing all its pow^^ of love, of joy, and of admira- 
tion." 

The war causes millions of formerly heedless 
women to think about this man-created world 
tiiat the war is now destroying. Ever3'where 
their thoughts meet the thoughts of men who 
are also trying to find a way out of this con- 
dition of anarchy to a world-organization that 
will safeguard international peace, work, and 
exchange. Just as many women tJirough 
their work for social beUerment have become 
socialists — seeing that this work was futile 
under present social conditions — so will many 
women, who now defy death in the care of the 
sick on the battle-fields become active pacifists. 
It will be by the same inevitable necessity, 
by which, in times of peace, the work for social 
betterment led women to the idea of social 
reorganization, that the care of the sick during 
the war forces wranen to consider political 
reorganizaHon. 

It is cm the strength and clearness of these 
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women's thoughts that we found our hopes 
for future peace. But these thoughts must 
find expression in upbringing and education, 
in every speech and at every election, in every 
home, and in public life. 

When women consciously bring up their 
sons to be saviours of humanity instead of its 
destroyers; when women show the same holy 
zeal in the fight against war that they have 
shown in the fight against the other two human 
ravages: alcohol and prostitution; when they, 
as opposed to men, cease to look upon the 
question of race hygiene and population from 
the point of view of the greatest possible 
quantity for these race butcheries, and begin, 
instead, to consider how to produce the finest 
quality for all the peaceftd tasks of life, then 
we shall be well started on the way to world- 
peace. 

Not even when every drop of blood in evay 
woman's being is filled with the hate of war — 
for whidi the women and childr^i always 
have to pay the heaviest price — ^will war cease. 
For, so long as women believe as men that 
these sacrifices are necessary for the power 
and glory of the mother country, so long as 
women beUeve as men do that war is part of 
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God's world scheme, that we may in no wise 
alter — so long will there be war. Not alone 
the "womanly tenderness in himian nature" 
will suffice to "ring in the future brotherhood," 
to quote the Swedish poet Vemer von Heiden- 
stam. What the nationalists now call the 
feminization of humanity, that is, the pre- 
domination of the feminine, or, in other words, 
the Christian elements, will not sufSce for this 
the greatest of oiu" cultural problems. Not 
until women in their social thought and work 
apply the clearness of thought and strength of 
action that is necessary to direct the fate of a 
people in a world, where it will stiU be a long 
time before the lamb can play at the lion's 
den, not until then will women have the power 
to help steer the course of the world. 

In many spheres women are now taking up 
the work that in warring countries has fallen 
from the hands that have grown cold on the 
battle-field. In many ways women are now 
developing an admirable power of organiza- 
tion. Women will just as httle as the social- 
ists in the waning countries receive the 
immediate reward for their heroism. When the 
war is over we shall return to the old condition 
o£ a&airs, and the rulers will again demonstrate 
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their capabUityc^ forgetting the lessons of the 
past. But world-progress does not foiget; 
it lets effects follow causes, effects that those 
in power may be able to retard but neva- hin- 
der. Innumerable agencies — visible as well 
as invisible — are now at work in this war, not 
only, for the peace d the world but for the 
great democratic victory that will give women 
their dtizMi-rights, and the nations their 
period of blocMn that those who fed sure of 
victory now confidently await. But all victo- 
ries will not cause the spirit to quickai, the 
national vitality to surge, creative energy to 
flow, nor the world to feel yoimg again. For 
women as for men, for artists as for every-day 
people, this war must bum away a great deal 
of vanity, a great deal of affectation, a great 
deal of what is superficial, if the people are 
to retain the dignity of such a grave time in 
their life, as well as in their poetry and art. 

It is a hopeful sign that many people who 
WCTe entirely lost in tiie play and passion, 
toil and moil of the day now think seriously 
of the future. It is of the future that both 
learned and simple men speak. For it is the 
future that will atone for the terrors of war. 
If the future is really to do this, then it must 
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be shaped by women as well as men. But 
before this is possible the minds of women must 
be really transfonned by the impressions of 
the war. They must see a prophetic example 
in the woman who during the time of the 
Crusades went about a town in the Orient 
with a water-can in one hand, and a torch in 
the other — ^witii which to "quench hell and 
bum heaven, so that the pure in heart should 
hate evil and love good." When this is the 
case, humanity will begin to do away with 
hell and create heaven on eartii. 

Many women are already now) during the 
days and nights of the war asking: Was it 
'for this that I in agony bore my sons, watched 
and laboured over their tender years, and filled 
their souls with the best of my heart and mind? 
Many women ask further: Is it really true 
that the life and futiu« happiness of my coun- 
try necessitated a poHcy that led to all these 
sacrifices? And a few ask no longer; they 
have already set their Nay against man's Yea. 
These few are increasing. What I now with 
my faint voice say will some day swdl with the 
chorus of millions of millions of women's voices : 

We wiU — and we shall — quench ihe heU of 
war and create a paradise of peace ! 
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CHAPTER X 

PATRIOTIC INTERKATIONAUSU 

Those who seek to solve the so-called "war 
problem" with their human feelings find no 
answer to the problan. Only those who 
consider war in its relation to what is suitable 
for different phases of culture will be able to 
solve it. 

Not until one can convince the apostles of 
war that war is the least suitable way of 
furthraing the ends for which they claim to 
be fighting, will war lose its advocates. Then 
no one will waste any more time in enlarging 
on all the good ^ects of war. Or — ^to use 
Novikow's expression: "We all know that fire, 
hi^ prices, or cholera may call forth strength 
of character, unselfishness, the power of organi- 
zation, etc., but we do not, therefore, cause 
fires or famines any more than we would 
spread the cholera bacilli." 

So long as it was in accord witii the spirit 
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of the times to eat one's conquered enemies, 
war was combined with caimibalJsm. When 
it became more advantageous to enslave the 
conquered people, war and slavery were com- 
bined, and dtiring the same period the land 
of the ccttiquered was divided amoi^st the 
victors. Booty of one kind or another was 
then the chief excuse for war, and conditions 
are still in the main the same. It is for the 
sake of commerce that the wiring nations 
seek to attain — or hinder others from attain- 
ing — territory in Europe or elsewhere. One 
still beUeves that war is the most expedient 
way of furthering or protecting the economic 
and other vital interests of a country. But 
when one at last grasps the futility of war fOT 
these purposes, the problem will be solved. 
Or better said "the problem will not exist 
any mca*e," as was the case with the dark 
phases of cannibalism and slavery when these 
ceased to be advantageous because change of 
conditions and opinions had robbed them of 
the right to exist. 

The only mystery is that the people of 
Europe, who are so advanced in other cultural 
respects, can be so backward in thought, that 
the great majority still ding to the belief 
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that war is the only siutable way of solving 
the deep-rooted conflicts between national 
interests. The most clear^-sighted thinkers 
along these lines have long since seen that 
competing armaments and war-alliance would 
as inevitably cause a world-war as pressing 
a certain button will cause a loaded cannon 
to go off. The governments all "desired" 
peace — ^but they all acted for war. All think- 
ing pacifists knew, on the other hand, that if 
one wished to attain peace one should organize 
for peace and not for war. 

Amongst these thinkers are Novikow, Nor- 
man Angell, A. Fried, the Nobel prize-winner, 
and others — ^not to forget the Austrian socio- 
logist R. Goldscheid, tiie author of several 
distinguished works. Two years ago he pub- 
lished a pamphlet called Friedenshewegung und 
Menschenokonomie. 

Goldscheid's leading thought is the same 
that Fried stresses, namely, that endiuing 
peace will be made possible only through a 
unity of the coimtries of Europe, not a state- 
unity Uke that of America or Germany, but 
what Fried calls a Zweckverband ("Purpose- 
union"). Such a imity would leave each 
State entire independence and would only be 
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for tiie ptupose of furthering certain interests 
that the States had in common. There are 
aheady many such unions both for practical 
and, ideal purposes. What is lacking is the 
political Zweckverband, a purpose-union for 
the peace of all the States that will make 
gradual disarmament possible, even if means 
are left to put down possible breakers of the 
peace both within and outside of the imion. 

Only calm thinking will lead one to the root 
of war. The peace movement that has only 
appealed to the emotions hfts never put the 
axe to the root of the problem. This move- 
ment, which was started in America and Eng- 
land, presupposed that Christianity is already 
realized. The smith, Elihu Burnt, founded 
his appeal for peace on the Christian hc^e 
that the sword shall be beaten into a plough- 
share. But the world has never been Cluistian. 
It was only when Christianity was young and 
vital that the Fathers of the Church preached 
against war and made converts who put obe- 
dience to the principles of Christianity before 
obedience to the State. Now a German pro- 
fessor of theology has openly declared that 
the State can not let itself be led by Christian 
principles. And, in reahty, this has never 
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been the case. Because the states — and the 
majority of individuals— must follow their 
interests, the peace-movement never built on 
a foundation of reality so long as it was only 
a proclamation of Christian humanitarianism. 
Only scientific pacifism has been able to 
approach reality. 

The pacifists of Europe have, therefore, 
founded their hopes on an entirely new system 
of pacifism, since the so-called system of bal- 
ance, that was the shibboleth of the secret 
cabinet poUcy, and of the endless competing 
of armaments has at last proved itself to be 
the cause of iniemational war instead of, as it 
was claimed, to be the protector of international 
Peace. In other words, war now shows itself 
in all its imreasonableness, because in spite of 
the unheard-of sacrifices that it demands, it 
fails to promote, nay even to protect, those 
interests for which it was undertaken. This 
view is shown very clearly in a league that 
a number of Germans have formed, called 
Neues Vaterland. Its aims are, indirectly 
and directly, to further all efforts that tend 
to leaven the poUcies and diplomacy of the 
European States witia the idea of peaceful 
competition and ihe thought of an interstate 
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union for the purpose of political and econo- 
mical agreement between the cultiured peoples 
of Etirope. Tliis is only possible by doing 
away with the present system, whereby the 
few decide the weal or woe of millions of 
human beings. 

Many notable Germans are supporters and 
memberc of this league. Tlie following leagues 
are sister-leagues: 

The Union of Democratic Control (Ixm- 
don). 

Nederlandsche Anti-Oorlog Road (The 
Hague). 

Bund fUr Organisierung MemchUchm Vort- 
schrittes (Latisanne). 

Die Vereinigten Staaien Europas (Blaricmn, 
Holland). 

ComiU des Amigos de la Unidad moral de 
Europe (Barcelona). 

The Cobden Club (London). 

Komitee zum Studium der Grundlagen eines 
dauernhaften Friedensvertrages (Bern). 

The appeal for "Abiding peace," that Swed- 
ish raea. and women made; the resolutions that 
were taken on the Swedish women's Peace Sun- 
day, Jtme 27th, that gathered together ninety 
thousand Swedish women; the resolution that 
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was taken at the International Women's 
Congress in Hie Hague; all tend to the same 
end, organization for peace in the name of 
patriotic internationalism. In America there 
are also leagues for the same ptirpose. As, for 
instance, The American League to Limit Armar 
ments, The Women's Peace Party, and others. 
Then th«« have been many meetings in the 
socialistic as well as other political groups 
for the purpose of uniting people for peace. 
On every hand, in the neutral as well as 
the warring countries, one hears the same cry: 
A new system must be created since the so- 
called system of balance has failed to do what 
was hoped of it. That progress must necessar- 
ily bring this new system in its wake has been 
demonstrated by many clear-headed thinkers, 
but few have been able to show it as clearly and 
concisely as R. Goldsdieid in the above-men- 
tioned pamphlet and I give, therefore, the fol- 
lowing summary of his view as expoimded in 
Friedensbewegung und Menschejwkonomie. 



Goldscheid admits that war was reasonable 
from the point of view of national egoism 
before the era of international dependence 
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and before we had a conception of kuman 
worth. So long as the conquered become the 
slaves of the conquerors and their land the 
booty of the conquerors, the latter could live 
by the work of their slaves, and war was the 
natural way of attaining this much-prized 
advantage. But in so much as nations have 
in an ever-increasing degree become dependent 
on one another, and war at the same time 
has become ever more expensive, a nation 
has in the present day leSs and less to win and 
more and more to lose by war. The aim of 
war, now as always, is national expansion in 
one form or another (a place in the sun). But 
it is just those nations that have enjoyed the 
longest period of peace that have made rela- 
tively the greatest prc^ess in evay sphere . . . 
(The development of Sweden and Norway 
during the hundred years of peace from 1814 
to 1914 is one of many proofs in support of 
this assertion.) 

Parallel with the enormous growth of 
international exchange and international de- 
pendence, we have had a democratic evolu- 
tion. People have begun to resent the idea 
of being used — either in times of peace or of 
war — as a means of increasing the power of the 
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few. The people, Goldscheid says, are be- 
ginning to look upon themselves as oiganic 
capital, and in this way a new science has 
been created that Goldscheid himself calls 
the science of human economy. This new 
science may prove to be the superstructure 
that arches over the high walls of national 
economy; and Goldscheid himself seems to 
me to be cme of the excellent architects that 
this task demands. 

Goldscheid continues this trend of thought 
by showing that the more hiaman value is 
increased by the principles of democracy, the 
less can the invaded country of a civilized 
people, or conquered colonies, be ruthlessly 
exploited. And, therefore, the real advan- 
tages that one looks for as a result of victory 
become quite negl^ble in the face of all the 
direct and indirect expenses of present-day 
warfare.' The same development — called 

■ The manifesto of Btmd naits PotortonJ— confiscated in Ge^ 
roan]'— proves in the most convincing way bow unwise and 
dangerous the new annexations that a large percentage of the 
German people now demand would be for Germany. Goldscheid 
has also written a manifesto, published by Bund neues Valerland, 
in which he shows that Germany's greatest danger lies in the 
probability of her making all reconciliations with the Western 
JPoweis impossible, so that she will be forced into on alliance with 
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forth by socialism — checks the inner rapa- 
ciousness of organic capital — ^man — and the 
outward lust for booty in the shape of terri- 
tory. So long as the leaders of a country 
believe that they further national production 
by exploiting the working-men and by war 
increase their national expansion in relation 
to other countries, there will be no change 
in either respect. But just as the growing 
demands of the working classes for safety and 
development have overcome the former con- 
dition, so must the nation's demands for safety 
and development overthrow the latter. With- 
in the nations, as between the nations, the 
driving factor will have to become tmity of 
interests instead of conflict of interests. This 
gives us an entirely new basis of national 
action both within the nation aind otherwise. 
Goldscheid shows that the idea that war is of 
value to national production, and to commer- 
cial policies, and that armaments are an in- 
surance poHcy, is as out of date as the idea 
of autocratic government. Together vrilh. 
this autocratic form of government go war 
and its heroes. Constitutionalism on the 
other hand lessens the possibility of a gross 
misuse of its subjects, as tools for its ends. 
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Consequently it also lessens the possibilities 
of a ruthless exploitation of the conquered. 
The growth of democracy thus lessens the 
advantages of war, whilst the steady growth 
of intematicmalism on all sides indirectly 
increases the damage of war for all nations. 

But before all things the increasing value 
of the individual as a factor of productiveness 
and culture makes it ever more irrational 
to sacrifice this living capital. The mcare a 
nation has emphasized the quality instead of 
number of its children, the greater the care 
with which they are brought up, the better 
one protects both mothers and children and 
the working-men, the more one looks to the 
healthy growth and strength of the people, 
the greater the madness of war appears from 
the point of view of human economy. Seen 
from this point of view, all ihe so-called ad- 
vantages of war are reversed. 

Man's psyche is gradually altered through 
experience, continues Goldscheid. Those in- 
stincts and feelings, the mode of thought and 
motives, that still for the sake of national 
self-preservation demand war and armaments 
wiE be changed. Just from the national 
point of view more and more people — ^because 
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of their experiences of the effects of war — ^wiU 
resolve to encourage the development of a 
peace technique instead of a war tedmique. 
What is left of the nation's faith in blood and 
iron will be exchanged for a faith in brains 
and organization. In this way one will b^;in 
to near a condition where a far more ^ective 
national preservation of peace can be attained 
than by armaments. The spreading and 
ripening of pacifism in all countries and the 
consequent inner change, amongst others the 
pacification (»E the human soul, will more 
and more become the intellectual safeguard of 
modem man. And this will do far more for 
the protection of national integrity, than tiie 
hitherto customary, technical protection. 
For by thinking along pacifistic lines one's 
trend of feeling and will is changed. In tliis 
way the guarantee of peace is embedded in 
man himself. 

Strife and competition will not, therefore, 
be done away with.' But contrasting and 

* Novikow has iUuGtrsted this by comparing the condition of 
every country aiter inner unity was obtained with the fonncr 
oonditkm when dvil war was the rule. Strife and the conflict d 
opinions and interests continue, but within the law. One does 
not turn to arms but to arguments and the ballots to win victo- 
Ties. Par from becoming apathetic without dvil war, a people 
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conflicting interests will be settled by other 
means, when one no longer considers only 
the "sacred" values of the nation, but also 
the sacred values of humanity, of which the 
national values are but a part. ... To de- 
fend or increase one's national values by 
means that are harmful to other nations will 
then be considered harmful to ourselves. And 
to let one nation go under for the sake 
of another's e^ansion will be considered an 
injury to htunanity. Our ideas of cultural 
values and honour are still so primitive that 
an assertion like the foregoing is considered 
a mere phrase by traditional nationalism. But 
if anything deserves classification as a mere 
phrase, it is the worn-out patriotic ideas that 
this nationalism feeds on, through which the 
means of d^ence are limited to preparations for 
war. But to the new patriotism the thoughts 
of peace and human economy are living truths 
that are the food for our thoughts and actions. 

become more developed because tliey do not waste eoergf ia 
protecting themselves. The same nill be the case when inter- 
national law puts an end to war. Nations will still strive for 
BQpremacy but without the force of arms. And as this form of 
strife is accepted bjr all as more advantageous between indin- 
doals, classes, and parties within the nation, how then can it 
be detrimental between the nations? 
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Tliis statement of Goldscheid's is now sup- 
ported by many other people, since war has 
in such an overwhelming way proved the 
hollowness of armaments as a surety of peace. 
In the life of the States the outlived nation- 
alism represents the same ag^;ressive and 
selfish individualism that held sway within 
each national group imtil the dvil law com- 
pelled the individual to subject himself to 
the established judicial system and hindered 
him from asserting himself at the expense of 
others. The same persons who still support 
selfish and a^ressive nationalism demand the 
subordination for the good of the State — la 
other words collective State-egoism — at the 
expense of the other States! The interest of 
the State is everywhere proclaimed tiie highest 
law. But this claim has no new import. It 
was heard in the Orient before the time oi 
Christ. And then, as now, it implied that the 
individual should willingly sacrifice himself, 
bleed and die for the se^sh and aggressive 
policies of the leaders of the State, that now 
are supposed to further the welfare of the 
State, and formerly the welfare of the rulers. 
In other words, dtizens should now — ^two 
thousand years after Christianity taught us 
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that the dictates of conscience should come 
before those of the State— show loyalty to the 
dictates of State that the individual con- 
science must condemn. And they are in 
reality evea driven by their consciences to 
sacrifice themselves for their country. For 
when their country is in danger through the 
policy of State interest, it becomes a matter 
of conscience to defend it. 

But the number of those who believe that 
this double moral must cease; that the end, 
the welfare of the 'country, does not justify 
the State in using means that are condemned 
in the individual; that individual nations 
should not ass^ themselves at the expense of 
other nations; that wrong should be called 
wrong even if it is committed by the State for 
the sake of national pn^ress, and achieved 
by noble endeavour, and the sacrifice of the 
individual life and happiness — ^this number 
is ever increasing. 

But this outlived and conscience-dulling 
aggressive nationalism can only be overcome 
by the new patriotism for which Goldscheid 
has coined the word Ktdturpatriotismus. Or, 
to be more correct, the word is not new, but 
the meaning he gives it is. For he does not 
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mean to say that culture should be the only 
defence of a people, but that a more and more 
cultured patriotism should take the place 
o£ aggressive and immoral nationalism. It 
implies that an international and patriotic 
platform adjusted to international rdations 
will lead to the safer existence and richer 
development of each individual State. In 
the face of this new form of patriotism, says 
Goldscheid, — and I most heartily agree with 
him, — ^the old form dwindles to narrow-minded 
particularism. 

He points out that the development of 
human economy and intematlonalian for the 
safegxiarding of national culture and individ- 
uality complement each other, so that each 
brii^ the other to greater perfection. Human 
economy and organic internationalism safe- 
guard both personal and national individual- 
ity, whereas particularistic nationalism shows 
its inferiority both in the general development 
of the individual and of the nation. Organ- 
ized internationalism is necessary for the 
full development of national individtiality 
just as socialism protects the individual in 
the community and gives him leisure and 
other opportimities for individual develop- 
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ment. When human economy is made the 
leading motive of both home and foreign policy, 
when we realize the great value of every in- 
dividual to the whole, when our culture is esti- 
mated for what it does for the protection and 
devdopment of the individual — ^war-poUdes 
will of necessity change. The greatest era of 
history, says Goldschdd, when man discovers 
himself, will then dawn. But, he continues, 
the more the social idea has made itself felt 
the more has the old war- and class-nationaUsm 
opposed the idea of the solidarity of men ^id 
nations. This assertion of Goldscheid's is 
confirmed by the fact that this solidarity is 
termed shallow internationalism from reac- 
tionary quarters. But war ought to have 
taught evaybody by now that international- 
ism is not an empty fancy, but a hard and 
fast reality according to which we must 
arrange our life. In Sweden as in other 
countries they now claim that the "new" 
youth will have to turn away from the "out- 
lived ideas" of the philosophy of evolution 
and determinism, away from religious and 
social radicalism, cosmopolitanism, and in- 
dividualism, to the new philosophy of person- 
ality that lays stress on the right of the 
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individual to freedom, power of will, and initia- 
tive, but, only so that their will and power may 
be placed at the service of the nationalistic 
State. 

The principle of the nation^stic State is 
still the same as when the Persians invaded 
Greece: might is the wily right to be con- 
sidered. The ideal of modem youth is no 
longer social justice, but economic and national 
power, in the shape of an increased sphere of 
activity and in proportion increased power of 
defence ; not self-asserti<Mi, and free-will service 
to the whole, but subordination; not the de- 
velopment of personality and conscious choice, 
but blind discipline; not freedom in the ful- 
filling of duties, but enforced duties. On a 
par with this doctrine of self-abnegation is 
the undi^uised proclamation of the right of 
the State to tmjust and ruthless egoism. To 
serve absolutistic, anti-parliamentary, and 
military ideals is glorified as a means for the 
above-mentioned subordination of personal- 
ity; social altruian sinks in our estimation 
in the degree that individual self-sacrifice to 
the idea of State is the watchword of the day. 

Here we have— generally speaking — ^the 
contrast between the English and the Prussian 
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view. To be sure, the war has even in England 
called forth a movement for duty and disci- 
pline, and it was, perhaps, necessary. But it 
is certain that England has no fertile soil for 
the above-mentioned reacti<Mi-favouring ten- 
dencies, where half-truths vie with one another. 
For is not individualism as essential to-day as 
in the beginning of evolution? Individualism 
is, to be sure, duty-bound to practice self- 
restriction, community-restriction, and state- 
restriction so that neither the lawlessness of 
the individual nca: clas^selfidmess, nor the 
greed of the State for power will be able to 
misuse others* rights. One will soon see 
that the doctrine of the self-denial of the in- 
dividual to dass, or State demands — ^whether 
these demands are justified or not — supports 
the present condition of anarchy between 
States, just as the uncontrolled self-assertion 
of the individual calls forth a condition of 
anarchy within the State. 



The decisive factor for the future of Eiu^e 
— and before all things for the "restoration" 
of Europe — ^wiU be whether political thought 
and national feelings are irduenced by the 
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reality of internationalism. This does not 
imply that disannament is to be the motto 
of each coimtry. War has more than ever 
before even in this respect taught us the reality 
of internationalism. No separate State can 
now take such a step without instantly writing 
its death sent^ice as a free national person- 
aHty. In a world where one nation can piish 
itself forward at the expense of another — 
because each believes this to be the way to 
further its pwn interests — ^no ^reement of 
neutrality or arbitration can protect a nation 
from the violence of its neighbours; or hinder 
the violation of a weaker nation by a stronger 
nation. We must first plant the tree of peace- 
organization before we can taste its fruits, of 
which disarmament will probably be the last 
to ripen. But as Fried has pointed out, just 
as the principle of legitimacy had to make way 
for Ihat of nationality, so must this in turn 
make way for that of international justice. 

Only when this has really taken place, not 
as is now the case only in the consciousness 
of the most highly developed, but in the con- 
sciousness of the masses and their lead^^ 
will we have the power of creating other 
means for saf^uarding a people and their 
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jtistified sdf -assertion than those of annaments 
and war. But so Icmg as the individtial 
blindly accepts ^e injustices that the "wel- 
fare" <rf ihe State craves, we will be a long 
way from this goal. First the socialistic con- 
ception of the community and Cffgamzed inter- 
nationalism that in spite of everything are 
changing the thot^ht and trend of feeling 
must gain a foothold and radically change 
our whole conception of politics. 

But, as Goldsch^d has so strongly empha- 
sized, it will first of all be the will for a sound 
national self-protection that will bring about 
this transformation. It is already clear to 
many that war is a poor means of national 
self-protection. Healthy national egoism 
craves a new and more effective means. 
When these means are found, and mutually 
accepted, disarmament will follow as a natural 
effect of the whole course by which militarism 
now orates the conditions that will lead to its 
final defeat. That is, the more armaments 
are increased to the detriment of cultiiral, but 
more especially to the detriment of social- 
political and social-hygienic and economic 
needs, the more the organic power of defence 
is decreased. The greater the waste of this 
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sh«ngth, the less the returns of war. And this 
will eventually force us to find new means of 
protection against war if we are to go on 
existing at all. Nationalism has in this age 
of international solidarity taken the part 
against socialism, in which it sees the enemy 
of all national values. But, continues Gold- 
scheid, the tide is undermining the roots of 
the old warlike nationalism, because daily and 
hourly eq)erience teaches us that the pro- 
gress of organized internationalism is the 
best protection of national culture, national 
individuaUty, national work and creation. 



Goldscheid wrote this before the war. 
Now — ^I at least hope — the power of the 
experiences that humanity is going through, 
coupled with the stress that socialism, pacifism, 
and feminism lay on new national and human 
ideals, will hasten the development that he 
and all other pacifists have foreseen. An 
orgMiization for peace must come — not by the 
magic o£ fantastic peace-Utopias but slowly 
built up from the foundation by the inevitable 
ioroe of drcumstances. 
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CHAPTER XI 

WOMEN AND POLITICAL RESPONSIBILITy ' 

Woman's will was for a long time directed 
toward one end only: to find a way of fulfilling 
the eternal destiny allotted to her, to become 
a wife and a mother and to ^eidse her 
womanly power within the home. 

But the number of women who never could 
' attain this end grew more and more. There- 
fore, wtMnan's will gradually turned toward 
another goal: to. liberate each individual 
woman's power to personal development 
and activity even outside the home. 

The women thus liberated first looked down 
upon those who had their sphere of activity 
only at hcane. They placed their hard-earned 
new happiness — the purely personal develop- 
ment of strength — above the old happiness of 
a purely feminine development of strength. 

■ Copyright, 1916, by The Tribooe Aaaodation. Reprinted 
with the permission of the New York Tribmu. 
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Then came a third period, the present one. 
\ Now the married woman has brought her 
development, gained before she married, with 
her into the home. Such a wife and mother 
wants both kinds of happiness: the feminine 
development of strength and power in the 
home, as well as the human development of 
strength and power in the community. She 
wants to win this double happiness for her 
own sake as wdl as for the race. 

To-day woman's will — ^the will of the 
married as well as the tmmarried — ^has its last 
and greatest aim: to humanize humanity, 
though to be sure those who are conscious of 
this aim are still in the minority. 

The war year 1914-15 has given this will new 
strength. The married women are no longer 
satisfied to bear and rear children for the man- 
made community, to ofFer new tools for the 
State in peace and war. They have begun to 
divine what one of the prc^hets of Swedish 
women's emancipation, the author, C. J. L. 
Almquist, already knew when he said: 

"Mankind is not yet bom, it is only an 
embryo." 

A year ago there were many who thot^ht 
this too fodish an exaggeration to be men- 
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tioned in "our time." But "our time" has 
changed its face since then. We have reason 
enough to begin our work of civilization where 
]esas began it 2000 years ago, when he gave 
to mankind the alternative between God and 
Mammon, between the spirit and the world. 
To make the right choice is now as it was then, 
a cwidition of the new birth, when the embryo 
of mankind, as our generation must still be 
called, will take the form of mankind. More 
than half of this forming process depends upon 
women's choice and upon their will to obtain 
the power without which the humanizing of 
mankind cannot become a fact. 

ITie fight which is now raging in the world 
seems to be fought between might and right. 
But in reality it is fought between the old doc- 
trine that might is rigjit and the new will that 
right shall be might. Those women who to* 
[ day combine the demand for peace with tiie 
I demand for suffrage have OHisciously chosen 
1 their place in the fight by the side of justice. 
When tJie women — according to Bjomstjeme ■ 
Bjomson's transcend«ital poem— begin to 
cover the bare mountain-side like bushes and 
trees they will find when reaching the top a 
vihcAe forest of men on the other side who are 
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already filled with the same conviction as the 
women, and they will meet on the top of the 
mountain, from where they will look together 
into the land of the future. 
■ It is just these men who want to make right 
into might, who are beginning to imderstand 
more and more clearly that as long as women's 
will lacks the power of the vote, womankind 
can only indirectly work for that futiijre. 
The citizenship of women is thus the first 
condition for enabling them to attain a collec- 
tive influence in order to lift the race out of 
the stage of the beast of prey, in which nations 
still are Hving economically and intemation- 
^y. It does not help, if the mother teaches 
her sons that right and truth should guide 
their acts, when the same sons later on, 
because of "practical politics" or "patriotic" 
reasons, have to support the iniquitous com- 
mercial or belligerent politics of their country. 

■^ The phase we are now Hving through has 
opened wide possibiUties for increasing wom- 
an's power. Superficially just the opposite 
seems to have taken place. Since the time 
when the women of the defeated party were 
taken as war booty, women as such have never 

' been less respected. Millions of women have 
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been killed or raped, htinted out of their homes 
and tiieir countries, or have been made invalids 
OT insane for the rest of their lives. The "sa- 
credness" of womanhood, of the mother of the 
generation, as enunciated by men, will hold 
good only about the women of their own 
countries. And as to these the men do not 
count the tears they are shedding over their 
fathers, husbands, sons, or brothers who were 
killed or returned as invalids when they 
obstinately continue the war. 

But all these experiences are rousing the 
women to a realization of the fact that all 
the beautiful words about the sacredness of 
motherhood are only meant to deceive them 
thOTOughly. These words will become real 
only when women will arrange their Uves in 
accordance witb the new science which the 
Austrian sociologist, R. Goldscheid, has called 
human economy, and which is analogous to 
national eccoiomy. One of its first require- 
ments is that women should refuse to bear 
great masses of children to become the in- 
numerable victims of war. Secondly, that 
they should try to raise the human material to 
a higher level both physically and spiritually 
and to keep it on that level, and finally that 
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they should consciously counteract the state 
of war. 
] Women can do this even now by influencing 
\ public opinion. But only when they have 
'j obtained the vote can they cany out tiie 
I principles of hiunan economy in all depart- 
I ments where human strength is displayed. 
Then can they work against the waste of hu- 
man beings in all its forms; above all, against 
the instinct of rapacity within a country and 
the warfare between countries. Both of these 
phenomena are the worst sins against the 
principles of htunan economy, and both are 
supposed to be committed for the benefit of the 
State. Some classes are used to produce the 
" wealtli of the nation, " others are slai^htered 
for the "welfare of the country"! Tlie fact 
that these human beings who are thus im- 
poverished and slaughtered are themselves 
the wealth and welfare of the country is the 
highest truth, which will become clear to the 
people only when the point of view erf human 
economy is accepted. 

The other half of mankind — ^the wranen — 
have without their will and by no fault of 
theirs been thrown into the mis^y of the 
world-war. By a grandiose reUef work in all 
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departznents they have tried to assu^^ the 
misery. They have by great personal effort 
txied to work not only tor peace, but a peace 
that really means peace. The re[wesentatives 
of the belligerent nations have shown a 
breadth of view and a generosity which far 
surpassed the men of the same coimtries. But 
notwithstanding this, t2ie women are going to 
stand outside the room in which peace will be 
concluded! Even if the women of one or 
several of the belligerent countries were now 
to unite in an appeal for peace they would not 
be listened to. And should the best women in 
those countries be permeated by the truth of 
human economy, and were th^ franldy to 
admit of the destruction of mankind that the 
continuation of this war entails, they would at 
this moment be pointed out as traitors. 

Neverth^ess, in spite of the seemingly hope- 
less state of affairs, there are currents at bottom 
which in^ire us with more hope than ever 
before. Something is about to happen to the 
wrong thinking to which mankind has been 
confined as in a hermetically sealed glass bell. 
In the same way as a too-high tone of an 
instrument can break a glass, so has the cry of 
suffering &om the world agony made a ciack 
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in the glass bell. We are getting proofs that 
the men are beginning to comprehend that the 
system, of centiuies, the system of national 
egotism, with its secret diplomacy and its 
competition in armaments, is getting too old. 
To try to gain advantages against the interests 
of other nations, or to defend those abeady 
won, has become, as Nanoian Angell, Rudolph 
Goldscheid, and others have shown, more and 
more impossible, since internationalism has 
become a reality in which we live, move, and 
have our existence. 

IntemationaUsm makes every nation de- 
pendent on its collaboration with every other 
nation in order to produce and to interchange 
material assets, and ihe war becomes, there- 
fore, an obstacle to life even for the victor. 

Wrong thought concerning women has now 
received the same sort of a crack. The 
ntunber of men is increasing who tmderstand 
that the talk about "woman's mission" is 
" antiquated, ance the women have during the 
war become a power in national economy as 
well as a social power of much greater impor- 
tance than ever before. ITie women have been 
compelled to enter upon many masculine 
occupations; they have even had to produce 
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the means of destmctioa for the war when the 
men have had to leave that work in order to 
go to the trenches. 

It has become nonsensical to ask if it is suit- 
able for a woman to do the work die is already- 
doing as a working part of the social machin- 
wy. As a result an ever-increasing number of 
modem-thinking men ask themselves if this 
new, mighty social force can be left without 
political ri^ts and without poUtical responsi- 
bilities. And they are beginning to answer 
the question in the negative. ITie problem 
will at last assume the form of a conviction 
that women must get enfranchised and became 
eligible for office. It is evident that there is a 
great social danger in the fact that there are 
members of the WMnmunity free from responsi- 
biUty in the inner and foreign politics of the 
State, and such a responsibility can be placed 
upon individxials only by giving them full 
citizenship. 

In a spiritual as well as a literal sense of the 
word, women have sown the fields during the 
war, and when the nations gather again around 
the work of inner devdopm^it, many of the 
problems which were worrying humanity 
before the world-war will_have ripened to 
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harvest in the fields thus sown. On the other 
hand, much of the work done by women dxiring 
the war will very likely be of no importance 
in their own development, for they have been 
working under the influence of wrong thought. 
So, for instance, we hear from all coimtries 
how wonderfully well the nursing of the 
wounded is organized, how sciMice has tri- 
umphed by giving life and limb to those whom 
the war has crippled, and how bravely and 
willingly women have helped in this wc«:k. 

How few those women are who understand 
that it is systematized madness to make dis- 
coveries in order to produce the most efficient 
means of mutilating and tearing into pieces 
healthy men, and then to make new discoveries 
and enonnous sacrifices of economic and per- 
sonal power in order to win back the maimed 
ones to life, where they will anyhow be of small 
value! I wonder if even the German wife who 
gets her husband back with both legs lost, 
both eyes blinded, and one arm torn away 
imderstands the madness of it? Only one 
woman — a Finn — ^has expressed the thought 
that women should strike against tiie war by 
refusing their help to the wounded. 

Tliis idea did not come &om a hard heart but 
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a brok^i one, and it springs from a clear brain. 
Those people surely have not such brains who 
talk with emotional sympathy and admiration 
about the help women are giving and about the 
victories of science among the human rem- 
nants, without understandii^ at the same time 
the madness of war. No, they confess cheer- 
fully their belief that there must always be war 
and that war is great and ben^dal! 

Yes, there are women in the neutral coun- 
tries as well as in belligerent who try to light 
the war fire where it is not yet burning and to 
make it blaze still higher where it is already 
high in the heavens! It is not women of sudi 
mental attitude who are going to humanize 
mankind. The women believing in war belong 
to the mass. Unfortunately, the leading men 
(^ten belcmg there too. It is their mental 
slowness and their lack of imaginatiwi — their 
wrong thinking — ^which, much more than bad 
intentions, prevent progress in all departments. 

This wrong think&ig has nowhere been so 
slu^i^, so unimaginative as on the questions 
of war and of women. This is more or less 
natural, because the question of war is con- 
nected with one's native land and the question 
of women with the home, the two things which 
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are dearest to most people, and innumerabla 
sentiments bind the infinitely dear objects with 
tenacious prejudices into an indissoluble unity. 
Only when the feelings will embrace strongly 
the new idea, that the native country will be 
protected and developed more effectively by an 
organization of the people for peace than by 
every individual coimtry preparing for war, 
may the world expect to look forward to a new 
system of political activity. This is to be 
brought about by the fact that Hie world has 
become international — i. e., that all nations 
that are taking and giving materially and 
spiritually are dependent on one another. 

The policy of national egotism is useless in 
the struggle of existence among nations, and 
this fact alone must — independent of all hu- 
mane reasons — ^bring about its fall. Nothing 
is more certain than the truth that the time 
will come when we will have to place mankind 
b^ore the nation. Only thus can we make the 
progress which is now so necessary for man- 
kind, just as we had once been compelled, in 
order to make such prc^ess, tO learn to place 
the 'native land before the district and the 
conununity before the family. We lose there- 
by nothing of the lasting value of the district 
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or of the family for our change in feeling, but 
we have gained new values which the new and 
life-giving conceptions of country and society 
carried wit^ Uiem. And such mil also be the 
case when each country in order to exist will 
adjust its internal and foreign politics accord- 
ing to the truth that humanity must be placed 
above the individual nation as the nation is 
above the individual. 

Unless this happens, anarchy will exist with- 
in l^e State. Because this balance of values 
does not yet exist between nations, they live, 
internationally speaking, in anarchy. This 
will remain as long as national egotism re* 
mains, placing the might of one's own nation 
above lie right of the other nation, and which 
is now called "nationalism." As long as this 
kind of patriotism is approved of by peoples, 
the state of war between them will continue 
to esdst. Only when the people are inspired 
by that patriotism which demands that 
between peoples there shall be the same lawful 
order and the same moral code as between 
citizens, can the open or the latent state of 
war, which caused the world-war, vanish. 
This wIU come about by the organizing of the 
most thoughtful indivvluals in all countries, 
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in the belligerent as well as in the neutral, 
who look for peace in the future. 

It is first of all through education that this 
new patriotism will be established, but this 
demands that women themsdves take no part 
in national egotism. As long as the most 
ignorant and crudest expression of hatred of 
peoples is called patriotism, as long as women 
will have a feeling of pride over their country's 
evil deeds against other cotmtries, they will not 
educate the younger generaticoi to a right 
international sense of justice. 

Neither will they educate them to detest 
brutal methods as a means as long as th^ 
themselves use so-called "methods of force." 
Mothers talk about such methods just like 
men who believe that the war's brutal mea- 
sures cannot be helped, because human na- 
ture cannot be transformed, and they can 
be kept in order only by means of external 
force. Even mothers who are anxious to 
work for peace believe, for instance, that 
in the nursery vihea the bigger brother has 
struck the little brotiier she must punish 
him as the one way of making him feel the 
same kind of suffering that he himself has 
inflicted. This is the kind of thinking of the 
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ancient savage, "eye for eye" and "tooth for 
tooth." 

"Civilized peoples" act just as savagely 
when they use txx^y punishment as ameans of 
force. Hie movement against domestic disci- 
pline, corporal punishment, penalty of death, 
is an outgrowHi of a clearer tmderstanding of 
the brutally in the above ancient sav£^ 
c(mceptioa. 

In education and in war force as a means 
still survives as a necessity for an end in view, 
and as long as force as a means is accepted 
we will never arrive at the rational. As long 
as we are armed with means of piuushment and 
destruction the brain will be useless in finding 
the rational — i. e., the most suitable, means. 
What would be ^e rational, for instance, when 
the big brother teases the little brothra^ and 
sisters? -That the former, his prayers disre- 
garded, is separated from the little ones for a 
whole day so that he may suffer the conse- 
quences of his "unsocial ' ' conduct just as crimi- 
nals have to suffer it in prison. In the same 
way, an individual nation can be corrected 
when it attempts to disturb international 
peace by a world-organization which humanity 
has f(»ined. Only when separation from an 
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international exchange proves itself fruitless 
does the force of war become unavoidable, 
just as recourse must be taken to punishment 
when the individual proves that he cannot 
be reached by any other means of discipline. 

It is certain that amoi^ most children one 
can by rational means instill in them the truth 
that by acts of unlawfulness or deceit they 
deprive themselves of social joy and mutual 
trust. A child's sdf-control can grow this 
way, although more slowly than by punish- 
ment, and the inhibitions thus learned will be 
exercised throughout Ufe. Such an education 
will remain in the mind of tiae adult and will 
grow into a volimtary self-control and a 
sincere obedience to the demands of society, 
and from this state of mind of the individuals 
of a nation will an international self-control 
be developed. 

This will not be, as during the peace period 
preceding the world's war, a peace fOTced only 
through fear of war, just as the self-control of 
the child or of the one desirous to commit 
violence from fear of a spanking. No, inter- 
national sdf-control will then rest upon the 
conviction that no individual nation has any- 
thing to gain, but much to lose, in the violation 
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d laws internationally agreed upon and pro* 
tected. For such possible crimes one must 
still ior a long time conceive a preparedness 
{(»- war whidi would be held in common 
between nations as the ultimate expression of 
power. 

But, with the State, as with the criminal or 
the child, the idtimate or rather the brutal 
method must be considered as unauthorized as 
long as there are other methods that might 
prove successful which have been left untried. 
Only by upholding this as a principle, oaly by 
making public opinion condemn all external 
violence where spiritual methods can be used 
to attain one's end, will one, as far as the 
individual rights of children, of members of 
society and of nations are r^;anled, seek in 
real earnest to find the best method to safe- 
guard tins truth, in the same way as self- 
discipline upon which the rights of others is 
based is inculcated and preserved by law 
among individuals and nations. 
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WAR BORN OF SPIRITUAL NEGLECT' 

As in the the medlasval tale of the battle on 
the Catalonian fields, where aniues fighting 
in tiie air were seen above the armies fighting 
on earth, so the clear-sighted can see above 
the nations mindering each other in tlie 
world-war a giant struggle between two 
philosophies of life. They are Hie same which 
have divided the nations of the earth since 
the days of Cain and Abel; the philosc^hy of 
life which looks without and the one which 
looks within. All important cultiu^ pro- 
gress took place after the internal power 
was victorious over the external, after the 
spirit proved itself stronger than the soul. 

The future of Europe depMids now on the 
termination of this invisible strife. But the 
outcome of the struggle depends to a large 

' Copyright, 1916 bjr The Tribune Assodatam. Reprinted 
with the permusion of the New York Triiunt. 
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extent upon the philosc^hy o£ life that the 
women embrace. If they by means of the 
external power attempt the happiness of thdr 
own, c& their country, of their race; if they 
permit the present reality to persuade them 
that this is l^e reality that is going to remain; 
if they by the flame of the world's holocaust 
bdieve that tliey have rediscovered the foolish- 
ness of what the "idealists" and the "Utopi- 
ans" in antiquity, in mediaeval and in modem 
times dreamed to be peace on earth; if they in 
the future pictxues of the friends of peace see 
only mirages of oases, because reality to-day no 
longer offers palm-shaded firings to those who 
hunger and thirst after righteousness; then, 
yea, htimanity has in a double sense been bled 
to death on the battle-field, and htunanity, 
which during the world-war has been outraged 
a thousand times by men, will no longer find 
a haven among women. 

And, in such a case, even the women will 
become destined by the social philosophy of 
autocracy and plutocracy, clericalism and bu- 
reaucracy, national egotism and nihilism, to 
fight against the social philosophy which will 
guide progress accordii^ to patriotic, demo- 
cratic, pacificist, socialistic, and individualistic 
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principles, for the reascms that these are the 
only cmes that will lead humanity to a self- 
realization within and between nations. 

Hie question in what way women are going 
to use their influence after the end of the 
world-war will be determined, as other human 
life problems, only after ttie end of the world- 
war. The outcome can be such that Europe 
will depend in the next decades only upon a 
materialistic basis for the development of 
national power. The outcome can also be 
such that humanity will perceive to what an 
extraordinary degree it has departed from the 
spiritual life by its excessive abandonment to a 
znagmflcent materiaUstic development. 

Humanity may pCThaps begin to sedc the 
synthesis between action and contemplation, 
between a sotmd conservatism to all eternal 
values and a sotmd radicalism to the destruc- 
tion of all worn-out forms in which these 
values have been placed ; the ^nthesis between 
development and a limitation of self which for 
the individtial, for the nation, and for the race 
is the postulate for self-realization in spirit 
and truth. If such a philosophy will govern 
the future, tiien the women will attain the 
balance between the Martha and Mary lives 
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which they have lost dtmng the preceding 
development. 

I have often been called reactionary by 
feminists when I pointed out that the women 
throughout the whole present-day materialistic 
utilitarianism and industrialism have been 
exposed to the same danger as men; namely, a 
n^lect to cultivate the inner life. Now, il 
ever, one ought to understand that neither 
men nor women became real himian beings 
through their right to work, through social 
activity, or by creating cultural values. The 
men of the bleeding nations of Europe are no 
longer crude profesaonal soldiers; no, they 
belong to all classes of manual and int^ectual 
workers, yet has this glorified culture hu- 
manized them to the extent of checking their 
violait deeds by the commonly accepted 
national standards? Have the women in all 
their social work become so humanized that 
they have risen against the ans of their own 
nations? 

Inoculation has been used against bodily 
epidemics, but the malaria of hatred and 
revenge is without restriction allowed to 
devastate even the souls of diildren. The 
men of the so-called cultural nations use 
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obediently the most barbarous fighting meth- 
ods; they tear asunder without conscience 
the still weak and laboriously woven fabric of 
international law, and use their poHtical 
rights in the name of national values to pro- 
long the slaughter of peoples. We see tiiat 
the access of men to the most precious material 
and spiritual cultural gifts, their unlimited 
right to work, their suffrage — in a word, all 
that which women in part still strive for — 
has meant nothing to the s^-reahzati(ai of 
humanity. 

It is true that modem culture has created a 
more favourable environment for human life, 
in tbe same way as excellent lying-in hospitals 
provide better conditions for the child-bearing 
women. But in ndther case can environment 
give life. The essence of the htunan soul as of 
a human child is determined from within. 
Our toil-harassed and producticm-hoimded 
days have been an unfruitful womb for 
humanity. Only when individuals and na- 
tions wUl realize that it profits them nothing 
to gain the whole world and lose their souls 
is it possible to hope that humanity will be 
convKted from the broad path of external 
s to the narrow path of spiritual devdop- 
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ment — ^the path that leads to life both £«■ the 
individual and the nation. What is it that 
survives of the nations of the past? Their 
battle glory and trading power have long 
become faded memories. It is only the fruit 
of their spirit that is still the actttatlng 
reality. 

The spiritual art of a people, as of individ- 
uals, is determined by many factors. But 
neither people nor individuals develop to the 
best from their art unless they have a con- 
scious will to a spiritual regeneraticm, to a 
noble quiescence; unless they concentrate upon 
a close self -scrutiny, unless they stop to survey 
the value of what they have gained and what 
they have lost. If the individual neglects the 
spiritual analysis it may happen tliat he has 
consumed his whole life in "doing good" with- 
out himself achieving goodness. Nay, on the 
contrary, in the great crisis of his life he may 
prove himself selfish and ruthless. 

In the same manner, a nation can have a 
tremendous growth of power and still not a^ 
itself how the growth influences the character 
of its people. In critical moments this char- 
acter may show Itself to have deteriorated far 
below its best possibility. 
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It is true that a people can be misled by its 
govermnent, its representatives, or its press. 
But here the people receives what it deserves. 
It isn't alone because of the devastating 
influence of the war that we now witness a 
cataclysm of soul-culture. It is because 
people have lost themselves in the cares of 
many things instead of concentrating on tiie 
one thing necessary. And what is this except 
a growth in spiritual power? To be able to 
give homage to the true even when we are 
ctMnpelled to fight it; to be able to love the 
lovable even in our adversary; to be able to 
judge without prejudice; to attempt to under- 
stand in order to forgive — all these are the 
expressions of spiritual power. 

Had the above been developed among the 
individuals of the nations it would have 
been impossible for the people, when their 
governments thrust them into war, to have 
heedlessly become victims erf blindness and 
evil-believing hatred. What spiritual neglect 
has not been apparent to those who have 
followed the temper of the warring nations — 
yes, even the partisanship of the so-called 
neutrals! Because of tl^ n^lect of the 
emotions we now have reached the point 
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where peace is ccmtinually more difficult, 
where on jDoth sides utterances have been 
made and war acts onimutted which not 
only have torn tender ties between ntunerotis 
individuals, but also have impeded a con- 
tinuous civilization, destroyed the spiritual ob- 
jects of joy, and have postptmed to a still more 
remote future the birth-hour of htmianity. 

The mutual sympathy between pec^les, 
which developed during liie last decades, has 
withered within a year among the fighting 
nations. A new generation must grow up, who 
are without the faintest memory of the war, 
for those international ties to be reknit, which 
in July, 1914, were considered so strong that 
if they could not prevent they' at least cotild 
quickly bring the war to a close. 

The men and women who beUeve in the 
materialistic doctrine of power think this year 
to have witnessed a complete drfeat of the 
conception of life which puts confidence in 
spiritual power. While Kant anticipated pop- 
ular self-government as a protection for peace, 
we now point to the popular will to extend 
power as the deepest cause of the war. 

It may be tiiat pubUc opinion can be aroused 
by the press and the mcoiey kings to the fact 
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that it is Parliament which votes credits for war 
preparations. But all this does not alter the 
great fact that the pec^le are inspired by the 
will for peace and are incited to the will to war 
only by the leaders — governments and parlia- 
ments, press and trusts. TTie popular leadHB 
are in their turn the victims of the suggestions 
of t^e past. Because miUtary power for a 
thousand years has been consida:^ as the^ 
highest expression of national power, and 
conquests as the highest mcMis for increase 
of national power, they maintdin this situation 
through the hypnosis in which traditional 
thinking places them. 

A Iea(^g statesman is said to have re- 
marked to a delegate to the International 
Peace Congress of Women: "You women are 
able to start peace talk; we cannot." There 
is not a single man, however, who has had the 
courage to light the fuse to the heaped-up 
explosives, who has had the power or the 
courage to break with the traditional thinking 
which sees as the purpose of the war the annihi- 
laticMi of the enemy. Although the judgment 
of the world, even among the fighting nations, 
has unanimously condemned secret diplomatic 
negotiatitms, still the purposes of the war and 
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the ccmditions of peace continue to be hidden 
behind value expressions as the nations stand 
trembling before the prospect of another year 
of war which every one in every country clam- 
ours must be won. Yet all are silent as to 
what victory shall ultimately demand in 
millions of life and gold. 

Since the self-stupefication of men has not 
disappeared after this whole year of war, shall 
not the women of the battling countries, who 
do not have the weight of politics hampering 
thar freedom of action, dare openly and 
frantly to appear in public? Shall they not, 
as the children in Andersen's fairy tale about 
the Emperor's new clothes, «cclaim tiiat the 
war which was bedecked with beautiful 
national phrases is in reality a naked and an 
imgamished crime against the people them- 
selves, against the nations tliemselves, and 
through them against future mankind, for 
whom it is demanded that the people who are 
now willing to bleed each other to death shall 
leave the fight with a conserved life force? 
'The women in the neutral countries have 
uttered their prayers for peace; small groups 
of women in the waning countries have been 
vilified as unpatriotic because they have done 
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tiie same. But still no signs are visible that 
the majority of the women in the waning 
nations are prone to b^;in a concerted action 
against the war. The hopes for peace which 
surely each day spring from the hearts of mil- 
lions of women do not make themselves heard. 
Indeed, the majority of women have com- 
pletely made the point of view of the man 
their own, and are willing to continue the war 
to a "glorious victory"— ^though tlie longer 
war is continued the more impossible wiU the 
reali2ation of the victory of the kind expected 
become, and the greater the c^tainty that, in 
case such a victory should be won, it will be 
attained with such immeasurable material 
and spiritual losses that no fruit of victory can 
balance it. 

Only when all of the women of iJie fighting 
nations begin to comprdiend this, when they 
resolve to use the means in their power, since 
their political irre^Kmsibility prevents them 
from demanding peace boldly, then at last will 
the men awake from the hypnosis caused by 
the war. Then perhaps will the leading and 
governing men comprehend that that which 
has been concealed from the worldly wise has 
long been revealed to the women peraiving 
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through their emotions — namely, that the only 
way to restore Europe is an immediate and 
noble peace, one that is made in the same spirit 
as the peace activity of the international 
womai and which has inspired also a majority 
of other associations to ask for a permanent 
peace. In spite of everything a white ray of 
hope is still shining over the red flare of the 
world conflagration. This hope is that after the 
world's conflagration there shall come to pass 
that which is told in the myth of the Noms 
about the Last Day. After which there shall 
arise a new earth, with beautiful vegetation, 
where in the eternal green will be rediscovered 
the golden tablets which were lost in the 
beginning of time and where the holy runes 
of antiquity shall again be inscribed. Then 
perhaps will the hearts of women ^ain 
expand to the song sung by the Noms at the 
cradle of each new-bom woman that she is 
bom to be mothCT in a twofold sense, and that 
the most holy purpose of her motherhood is 
that out of the child embryo, from which the 
race springs, hiuuanity shall develop. 
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THE KELATION BETWEEN THE SEXES 

When the first year of the war was nearing 
its close, a middle-aged American lady visit- 
ing in my home said to me: "Nowhere will 
the war bring about more radical diange, 
more unexpected dianges, than in the 
relations between the sexes." What way 
out will ^tiie millions of women find, who 
will more than ever have to give up all 
hope of realizing their longing for love and 
children? 

A few months later I had another American 
lady in my home, this time a young girl, who 
put the same questiMi, only with the altraa- 
tion nattual to her age. "What will become 
of all us yotmg girls who could f oimerly reason- 
ably expect to marry, but who now see their 
chances infinitely diminished?" Millions of 
older women are wondering, as the first one 
did, fen* the sake of the younger ones; millions 
170 
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of youngCT women are wondering for their 
own sakes. 

Quite a number of plans have already been 
suggested in Etirope to relieve the abnormal 
sex conditions, whidi ^have, of course, met 
witii a great deal of opposition. 

Some one in London has conceived the idea 
of founding a "society for the marrying of 
wounded heroes, " an appeal to wconan's self- 
sacrifice and patriotism to make the lives of 
these men bearable and to propagate children 
who will inherit their fathers' qualities of 
heroism. These wives who would, in most 
cases, have to become the supporters of their 
families, would, therefore, be paid a man's 
wages and would, in many cases, also be 
given a stipend to facilitate their marriage. 

To, therefore, mate men to women suitably, 
it is suggested to have committees of clergy- 
men and physicians. For it is not proposed 
to let the parties choose themselves. Women 
who are physically strong will be ejected to 
marry men who need to be carried or pushed 
in a chair. Blind men who can still at least 
enjoy good food, will be married to good 
cooks, and so forth. 

It seems impossible to believe the statement 
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that the society already had hundreds of 
thotisands of female members. Can it be 
possible that women are willing to offer them- 
selves for such a pitiful purpose — ^where 
love is quite out of Hie question? 

In Gramany some one has suggested tliat the 
Government give invalids an opportunity to 
own a home of their own. This would enable 
the heroes of the war to found families. 
For it is to be expected that thousands of 
noble women who are widowed by the war 
will remarry these invalids. Another thought- 
ful German has suggested that the Govern- 
ment open a marriage departanent, partly to 
further early marriages, partly so as to help 
young men to mate aiitable acquaintances. 
For these young men who survive the war 
he thinks will not have time for the social 
life that formerly gave them opporttmities 
for becoming acquainted. 

At the beginning of the war, before any- 
one suspected either its length or the number 
of its victims, a German feminist wrote a 
consoling article for the German women, 
pointing out that the greatest percentage of 
marriages took place in Germany after the 
War of 1870. lliis was, however, the result 
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of the great eccmomic boom that this war 
brought Germany. It gave the yotmg mea 
of between twenty and thirty the chance that 
they otherwise all too often lack, of having a 
family. This authoress predicted the same 
state of aSalrs ior Germany this time as a 
result of victory, but after twenty months of 
war, such an optimistic view can hardly be 
possible. The capital that the prosperity 
of the last decades has created, is quickly 
disappearing. The debt of the future is 
growing in every country for every hour that 
passes. The graves that are now even being 
filled with the youths of sixteen and seventeen 
are growing in number. It is not strange, 
ther^ore, that here and there the idea of 
polygamy that already had its advocates in 
Germmiy before the war, should now be con- 
sidered as suitable from the standpoint of 
race hygiene. Those men who return sound 
from the war, know as a fact that young 
Germans, from patriotic reasons, pure-mind- 
edly and seriously consider this idea. 

And the same idea has been openly expressed 
by an Indian prince studying sociology and 
ethnology in Oxford. He points out that, 
already before the war, England had 1,200,000 
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more women than men. And with the present 
losses of young men between the ages of 
twenty and thirty, in England, he estimates 
that every fourth woman in England must 
remain tmmarried. Similar conditions must 
naturally follow in oth^ countries. Of course 
from the pcont of view of race hygiene, only 
those men who are physically, psychically, 
and morally sound should be allowed to 
marry two wives. Love must, of course, be 
sacrificed for the sake of patriotism, and 
women, this prince belives, will sooner make 
this compromise than remain single for life. 
From the standpoint of the race, of course, 
such marriages are infinitely to be preferred 
to invalid marriages. It does not seem 
probable at present though, that any state 
will adopt 'this idea. But it is probable that 
there will in reality be a state of polygamy 
such as existed after the Thirty Years' War. 
Therefore, the increase of poptilation will 
probably also be greater than a condition of 
strict monogamy would permit. But it is 
not probable that lai^ numbers of vox- 
married self-supporting women wUl replace^ 
marriage with free love. The question is 
whether these women will want to become 
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mothers, and if that is the case, whether 
the conuntmity wiU lend dignity and re- 
spcmsibility to such form of matriarchal law. 

In most cotmtries, where these questions 
have been seriously considered, one has 
found very rational means for increasing 
nativity. In Gamany, fcMr instance, tiiey 
have done away with the law preventing 
women with children frcMn becoming teachers, 
as well as the difficulties attending military 
marriages, and tiie difficulties attending the 
remarriage of the divorced; and they have also 
increased the salaries of the official class. 

A questicm tiiat is causing great anxiety in 
Germany is the danger to maternity in the 
increase and spreading of contagious sexual 
diseases during the war. Another source 
for anxiety is the fact that many men, through 
shocks or other causes, will return from the 
war impotent. For these reasons, many 
women who marry men returning from the 
war, will have to remain childless. 

During the last decades one has, first in 
the sphere of literature, then in that of social 
work, and finally from the point of view of 
race hygiene, everywhere been considering the 
problem of the unmarried mother and her 
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child. All those who for humanitariaii and 
social reasons craved the care and protection 
of the community for these mothers and their 
children were considered apostles of im- 
moraUty. This was the case, for instance, 
with ttie German women who, ten years ago, 
formed a society for the protection of mother- 
hood; a society that the woman's movement 
in Germany refused to recognize. Already 
the first year of the war, however, brot^ht 
about a radical change in this attitude. 
The war had that advantage that it made 
it possible for a great ntunber of engaged 
couples who had a long period of waiting 
before them to marry; often, to be sure, they 
were separated immediately; oftai, they never 
saw each other again; but the young wife or 
widow, in case she became a mother, had at 
least that happiness left her. And the race 
was increased by what science now considers 
the most valuable human product, the children 
of young lovers. In England the percentage 
of marriages in 1915 increased enormously, 
and two-thirds of these marriages were war 
marriages. 

But war marriages have not always been 
possible; a great many sddiers left only a 
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sweetheart at home. When the soldiers later 
on in the course of the war were giv«i a 
furlough in the interest of the race, no differ- 
ence was made between the married and 
the unmarried, and in the homes that are 
now opened in every country for the care of 
poor women during their confinements, no 
difference is made for the married or un- 
married mother, just as no difference is made 
in corresponding homes for legitimate or 
illegitimate children. Thanks to all these 
precauticms, the nativity in Germany has not 
sunk as much as one feared. The fact that 
the battle-fields swallow up miUions of Uves 
makes nativity a national question and re- 
volutionizes ideas of sexual morality. Every- 
thing is now looked upon in the Spartan 
spirit of being a matter of the State. All 
these fadUties for military marriages are 
being made because the State e^)ects the men 
to propagate themselves before they die. It is 
to ensure a good crop o£ soldiers for the year 
193s that JoflEre, to the greatest possible de- 
gree, has given the Frendi soldiers four days' 
leave with free journeys home. It has been 
suggested in France to tax the unmarried 
and childless and to relieve the taxes of those 
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who are ^married or have many diildren, 
and sunilar measures will probably be taken 
in the other warring countries. 

What was formerly considered a an, love- 
less marriages for the sake of having offquing, 
will perhaps, from the national point of view, 
come to be considered a duty hereafter. 
Children outside of marriage, and perhaps 
even other deviations from the ideal of 
monogamy will be practised after the war 
to a far greater extent than the people of 
Europe secretly allowed themselves before the 
war. 

Twenty months of war have already shaken 
the foundations of "Holy marriage" more 
than all the apostles of immorality — amongst 
whom I have been counted — ^were able. That 
all new forms of sex relations will not be 
officiaUy sanctioned is -self-evident, but they 
may have the sanction' o£ custom, and this, 
in some cases, means more than the approval 
of the State. 

When the German "Society for the Pro- 
tection of Motherhood "celebrated its tenth 
anniversary in 1915, Helena Stocker was able 
to show ^t the protection of motherhood, 
which ten years ago was considered almost 
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indecent, had become the watchword of tiie 
day. The "Society for the Protection of 
Motherhood," the German "Society for the 
Increase of Population, " and another for the 
protection and growth of the race all met in 
October, 1915. And for each of them the 
principal question was, how to diminish the 
mortality of inf^its, and how best to attend 
the protection of motherhood. For help 
during coniinement and illness, nursing pre- 
miums, and so on, they now turn to the State. 
The idea that I have so long advocated that 
mothers should be considered the servants of 
the State has already been taken up in Ger- 
many. And they make no difference between 
married or uiunarried mothers. 



Another moral question that was pre- 
viously discussed, that of abortion, has came 
up again during the war. In East Prus^ 
the question has been discussed as to whether 
the law against abortion should be suspended 
for those women who were raped by the 
Russian soldiers. And in France, where 
many women have, with great suffering, 
borne the children of their enemies, some 
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people still advocate abortion; someone even 
suggested killing these children, in order to 
«isure the purity of the race. Surely one 
cannot go further from the ideals of Christian 
morality? And though these suggestions have 
been rejected, the mere fact that they have 
been discussed, proves what this whole war 
has so clearly shown: that the rdigion of 
Europe is no longer that of Christianity but 
that of natioJialism, and that everything that 
is considered good for the nation is proved 
to be right. 

The question for the futm:e will be whether 
patriotism will have become to such a d^;ree 
a religicm to women that they will be willing 
to sacrifice their idea of love — ^which, to the 
more advanced modem woman, had also 
become a rehgion — and marry for the con- 
venience of the State. Love had, in the rela- 
tions between the sexes, for many women 
become so sacred that they were willing to 
sacrifice their joy in posses^g a home and 
children so as to remain true to the ideal of 
love tiiey were unable to realize. 

The ^t of adaptability that the war has 
shown woman to possess in every other 
sphere, will probably help most women to 
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adapt themselves to new erotic conditions. 
Light women have, during the war, been 
satisfied with any lover chance brought ^ong; 
they have easily replaced their husbands with 
others. Therefore, to them love is not a 
question of the heart, as it is to refined and 
true women. Tlie same is the case with 
prosaic and earthbound women, who will 
no doubt be satisfied to many according to 
arrangement. 

But one thing is certain, and that is that 
after the war, very many women simply 
wiU not have the strength to undertake the 
duties of marriage, at least, not if they were 
to have large families. Already before the 
war, many women found the fourfold duties 
of a wife, to help support the family, to bear 
and care for children, to be both mistress and 
^end to their husband as well as caring for 
the home, too much of an undertaking. 
After this war, miUions of women will have 
to beccrane the supporters of their families, 
even if tiieir invalided husbands are able to 
contribute. Many women will have to become 
ntirses to the husband that the war has 
returned to them a wreck. With the new 
taxes, the burden of making both ends meet 
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will be greatiy increased. Through the loss 
of the male members of the family, women 
have become the sole supporters of the old 
and helpless of the family. Many of these, 
to be sure, will not have been able to survive 
the sufferings and deprivations of the war, 
but those who are left will be dependent oa 
the arm of a single wcunan. In some cases, 
no doubt, women will have become physically 
and psychically stronger through the work 
and sacrifices war has brought on them. 

Many imaginary illnesses will have dis- 
appeared, but such cases are', no doubt, 
comparatively few compared to those where 
women's health has been ruined by the 
sorrow and tribulations of war. Th^efore, 
they will have to spare themselves in some 
sphere. And the only possible sphere will 
be that in which the State will expect most of 
them: the sphere of Motherhood. 

I have never agreed with those feminists 
who claim that the one worth of the married 
woman is shown by her abihty to earn a liveH- 
hood. Her ability to bear and educate her 
children and build a home is so handicapped 
by her leaving her home to procure a Uvelihood 
that the only way to solve the problem would 
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be to consider her motherhood a State service, 
and reward it accordingly. In America one 
State has already begun to give a "Mother's 
Pension" to poor mothers, so that they will 
be relieved of the duties of the supporter 
during the tender years of the child, and will 
be able to devote themselves instead to the 
duties of upbringing. 

But this ideal way of solving the problem 
of motherhood and self-support was very 
distant already before the war, and though 
there is now in the interest of nativity a 
good deal of talk about different means of help- 
ing mothers, when peace COTaes and the people 
have to shoulder tfie mountain of war debt, 
there wiU hardly be any means left in Europe 
with which to help women. Therefore, this 
just mentioned ideal way of solving the 
problan will be put off to a still more distant 
future. Amoi^t the nations so heavily op- 
pressed by the war, one will have to count on 
a far greater number of women having to 
become sdf-supporting than formerly. This 
will bring about very radical charges in the 
commimity, in economic conditions, in family 
life, and in the increase of population. Family 
life, during the next generations, wUl be more 
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sober, more prosaic. The death of so many 
m^i will, to a certain extent, do away with 
competition between the sexes, and also with 
marriage. The number of illegitimate children 
will increase, but they will be better cared for. 
On the whole, the increase of population will 
be hindered by woman's inability to both bear 
and provide fca: children, and to those who look 
upon woman as the producer of soldiers, this 
will seem a misfortune. To those, however, 
who look upon the matter in a more human 
way, it will, on the contrary, become a condition 
for future development that women resolutely 
refuse mass production of children, and more 
consistently seek to improve the quality of 
humanity, whilst they, at the same time, 
try more energetically to procure the right 
to have a say in the politics on whidi the 
lives of their sons and daughters are so 
dependeat. 



Women were aiming at this already before 
the war. The more capitalisticaUy organized 
the productions of a country are, the smaller 
the nativity. Tliis fact had already begun 
to create what the American sociologist. 
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Goldscheid, terms Human Economy. In &a 
excellent pamphlet, Tke Woman Question and 
Human Economy, he shows that the woman's 
movement must centre rotmd Human Econo- 
my. When woman, as a producer of humanity, 
becomes conscious of herself, she will rise up 
against the unfruitful fruitfulness that has 
been her lot. She will no lor^er bear a great 
number of children, half of which die for lack 
of vitality, or because the parents have not 
the means to bring them up, the other half 
of which are quiddy diminished in an industry 
that takes account only of the quantity 
produced, not of the human material involved. 
She will no longer bear sons to be used up for 
war, and when the majority of women revolt 
against the misuses that they have been 
subject to, then even men will be forced to 
Human Economy, to replace the present 
waste in the field of labour and, before all, in 
the field of war. Goldscheid wrote tiiis 
before the war. 

If women after the war willingly comply 
with the wish for "national childbearing, " 
and "patriotically" support tliis competition, 
they do not deserve ans^thing better, but that 
their sons twenty years hence shall fill new 
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trenches! Let us hope that they vnH not be 
willing! 

If woman, for national reasons, shotdd 
become untrue to the highest instincts of her 
love: to give the race only children of love, 
she will sink so deep that neither the right to 
vote nor any other rights will be able to help 
her. Warning voices have already been heard 
pointing out that, from a biological point of 
view (that is, the transmission of hereditary 
traits), love is necessary. My intuition in 
this respect seems therefore to be verified. 
What love means to spiritual happiness 
everyone knows who is truly loved. It 
may be selfish to think of oneself, but for 
tibie good of tiie race, one may weU wish that 
the women who are of the generation out of 
which every fourth must remain single, will 
sooner bear this sacrifice than submit to 
bearing loveless children for the sake of the 
nation. The more advanced youth in the 
Latin coimtries had already begim to embrace 
the ide£ilism of the Germanic races, and 
reject - the old custom of parent-arranged 
marriages. Amongst the Germans and 
EngUsh, as well as other Germanic peoples, 
popular opinion had gone so far as to consido: 
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le mariage de raisonnement a lower form of 
marriage. A return to this fcmn of marriage 
wotild seem a sin to all emancipated souls, 
even if the temptation came in the disgmse of 
"national welfare." The degradation of sexual 
morals that follows every war will be of little 
consequence compared to this lowering of our 
sex ethics, that have taken thousands of 
years to develop — camp life and long sojourns 
in conquered towns always lower tiie morals 
of otherwise pure-minded men. 

This war has given proof enough of to what 
a degree the vicious elements of these million 
amnes can go in spite of all discipline. 

In the long run, however^ woman's erotic 
self-sacrifice wotild be more detrimental to 
the race than these lapses, which, during the 
war, have already caused so many diseases 
and other tmforttmate consequences. 

Besides the millions of homes that the war 
has destroyed, the happiness that it has 
cru^ed, the lives that it has spoilt, it has also 
made unforeseen happiness possible. 

The war literature does not only contain 
stories of the heroic women who have dared 
every danger in order to be able to follow 
or become xmited with their lovers; it also 
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tells of unions that have been dissolved, and of 
doubt that has become certainty. Even in 
the field of erotics, the war has been fatal in 
many different ways. One time it has proved 
itself a deliverer from inevitable sittiations, 
another time it has created such. 

Many of the psychic disturbances due to 
the war are partly attributed to the arresting 
of normal sex conditions. A German neuro- 
logist, for instance, thinks that the psychic 
epidemics, when people create, believe, and 
spread the wildest rumour about the enemy, 
are partly due to the unbalanced mental 
condition caiised by an imnaturally arrested 
sex life. 

A critical considsratlon of impressions and 
rqrarts is made impossible, because there is 
not that restraint that otherwise keeps the 
imagination and judgment of the educated 
within certain bounds. This imbalanced state 
of mind is shown by a new category of crimes 
that have come up since the war, in which 
women play an unusually lai^ r61e. They 
help to spread iftmiours more often false than 
true, as, for instance, that another woman, 
during her husband's absence, has taken 
a lover. There are such cases, and they often 
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lead to tragic resiilts on the htisband's return. 
Yet the rumotu: may not infrequently have 
started in another woman's diseased imagi- 
nation. And when they are driven to bay 
such women often confess that they were 
possessed by some inexplicable secret power. 
It is not unusual, for instance, that women 
tell thdr relations sorrowful Mid quite un- 
foimded news from the front. These crimes 
remind me of another form of false witness 
that was common during the witch processes 
that flourished during the hysterical condition 
after the Thirty Years' War. That the 
German women throw flowers, cigarettes, 
chocolate, etc., to prisoners of war may, in 
some cases, be attributed to compassion, but 
often also to a form of sentimentality that 
sometimes shows itself in a cruder way. That 
a German woman was imprisoned for sug- 
gesting to a Russian prisoner that they marry 
on his release goes to prove that neither 
flirtation nor love is restricted by race theories. 
Abel Hermant speaks of the "woman who 
does not know that there is war in Eturope." 
They are found in every country, and com- 
prise a nation unto themselves, just as the 
mothers do. The first mentioned nation 
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has, at all times, proved very inimical to any 
uplifting influences of war, but that they 
can have good sides that come to the fore ia 
times of war is indisputable. 



The war has called forth a new and 
pathetic phenomenon in the nation of mothers. 
From many of these mothers, one has heard 
tJie cry, "My son is dead — ^give me another." 
They have heard of some homeless soldier, 
whom they, without knowing him, have over- 
loaded with presents, and to whom they have 
offered a home. That many pathetic and 
comical discoveries have been made when the 
two have finally met, is natural. Sudi is also 
the case when many of the both young and 
old immairied women meet their war-son. 
A little refined woman may discover that her 
_war-son is a coarse feUow, or the reverse 
may be the case. Or, a young roan who has 
romantic ideas about the woman he cor- 
responded with, may return to find her an 
Ugly old maid, or a young girl may find her 
war-friend to be a serious, elderly man. But 
in many cases, these new relationships may 
have been a source of harmless joy. 
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■ That many little war children have been 
adc^ted by mothers who have lost their own 
children, or by women who have never known 
what motherhood means, shows one of the 
ways in which women have been able to glean 
some sweetness from the bitterness of war. 
But how meagre, how artificial are not these 
joys, compared to all the natural, life-giving, 
promising human relationships that have 
been crushed under the iron hoofs of the 
black hcffse of war! 
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WOMAN AND WAK 

The women in all the warring countries 
and even in the neutral cotintries tiiat have 
been nearest the scene of war have devoted 
themselves to the cause of their country and 
of humanity. The women of the aristocracy 
in all the warring coimtries have not only 
devoted their wealth but themselves to the 
service of the woimded. Some have turned 
their castles into hospitals for the woimded, 
others have organized the ambulance service 
immediately behind the front in a most 
praiseworthy manner. It stands to reason 
that a great many of these women were at 
first incompetent and hindered more than 
tiiey helped. Beatrice Harraden describes 
the despair at every front caused by all the 
princesses, duchesses, and opera stars that 
had been sent to the front and delighted with 
their becoming red cross uniform, let them- 
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selves be photographed for every imaginable 
magazine. These amateurs were gradtially re- 
placed by competent nurses, who were a real 
help to the wounded and who risked their 
lives in the most heroic manner in order to 
find the wotmded and bear them to places 
of safety. French women of the best families 
have gone at night with lanterns to the battle- 
fields from which the wounded had already 
been removed, in the hope of finding amongst 
the apparently dead those who might have 
tetanus. And of all the horrors they have to 
go through the soldia^ say that the most 
awful is to be perfectly conscious and yet 
imable to give a sign or say a word and hear 
themselves spoken of as being dead or dying. 
Queens as well as women from every other 
sphere of life have taien courses in niursing 
and have, as a rule, afterwards taien their 
profession quite seriously. In Austria arch- 
duchesses have been seen scouring the floors 
of the hospital, and many other women who 
were previously merdy women of luxury have 
experienced the regeneration of personal activ- 
ity. Large mmibers of Englidiwomen have 
fotmded hospitals and worked in the auto- 
mobile ambulance service in Belgium, France, 
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and Servia, where they succour the wounded 
in the trenches and alleviate need in the de- 
vastated villages. Especially in Servia many 
of these women have succumbed to illness and 
deprivation. The women of France have in a 
most noble manner helped their country to 
bear the war. The war has for them as for 
the Belgians meant a double sorrow, the 
sorrow for their dead and for their ravaged 
country. Both the greater and the smaller 
women's societies have everywhere quietly 
mobilized themselves for the new duties that 
the war brought with it, as well as for the 
duties they had set themselves before the 
war. Many of the women who expose their 
lives either at the front or in the hospitals — 
where they are threatened by typhoid and 
other perils — have during times of peace been 
enthi^siastic sportswomen and have there- 
fore well-trained bodies, have learned to act 
quickly and with presence of mind and 
endurance. 

It is such women as these who do the best 
work with the ambulance and in the hospitals. 
Women have also arranged for the transporta- 
tion of wounded soldiers as well as the trans- 
portation of clothes and presents to the 
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soldiers. They have opened bath houses, 
field kitchens, canteens, and water filters, and 
these often on a very large scale and at the 
cost of incredible sdf-saarifice. They have 
had relief-stations twenty yards behind the 
trenches, they have cared for old women and 
children in Belgian villages whilst the shells 
were still raining over them. 

The heroines of the ambulance and hos- 
pital service are numberless and many are 
those women who in their service of love 
have sacrified their lives or health. These 
heroines are fotmd amongst the women of 
all nations, classes, and ages. I remember 
especially one, an Austrian peasant girl of 
eleven, who lost her leg whilst carrying water 
to the soldiers during an attack, because she 
thought her brother might be amongst the 
soldiers. And Edith Cavell, who whilst doing 
a nurse's service also helped soldiers to escape 
— a service that cost her her Ufe. Many of 
the women who have looked death in the 
face and have shown courage and presence 
of mind are nuns. As, for instance, the 
French sister Gabrielle, who by her calm and 
noble bearing made such an impression'' 
on the German commander tb&t she was 
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able- to save both h^ hos^tal and its forty 
patients. 

It is often Christian love that gives these 
and other ntirses the strength to bear hard- 
ships, danger, and sufferings. 

In other cases they have been prompted 
by tie love of humanity alone, independent 
of any confession. For most women these 
feelings have been boimd up with patriotic 
enthusiasm. Others again have natiu^y 
been carried away by the same feelings that 
cause men to volunteer. Some of these have 
not had much reserve of mercy and compas- 
sion. Therefore it is not strange that one 
sometimes hears of nurses who have become 
callous and who have shown less patience 
than the doctor in taking the necessary 
trouble to save a patient's leg or arm and who 
answer patients brusquely. 

A seeming callousness, however, has for 
many been the only way to endiu:e all the 
horrors they have had to witness. 

Most of the women who have devoted 
tiiemselves to nursing have probably refrained 
from thinking and have been satisfied merely 
to act. But now and again one gets a glimpse 
of the state of mind of some more advanced 
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women, — ^when they see the madness behind 
the work to which they have devoted them- 
selves ; when they see transport after transport 
of men, that a short time before were healthy 
and strong, mutilated and torn turned over 
to them to be nursed back to life and — if 
they are saved — retiuned to the commtmity, 
wrecks for the rest of their lives. It is best 
for these sufferers that their nurses hardly 
have time to think, for many of them would 
no doubt have lost tiieir minds brooding over 
the awful meaninglessness of their work.* 
I look upon women's persorud participation 

■A Swedish nuree — for also several Swedish women hftve 
volunteered their services— writes from Vienna: "As for the 
new experience that we gain in nursing: these poor mutilated 
soldiers I can only pray that there will not be causa to use it at 
home. It would no doubt have been a blessing for many of our 
patients, if they had died on the battle-field. 

"On my night round when my ears are filled with the ceaseless 
cries and groans of the woimded, the direct consequences of the 
war present themselves to one in oil their ghastliness and I ask 
myself with horror, if this is the result of intexconise between 
nations in the twentieth century. Veiy few of iiie patients can 
sleep Mfithout drugs, and even then they get at the most a few 
houra' rest from their agony. Afterwards they lie there again in 
their torment; and what torment must many of these poor fellows 
■uSerl These war hospitals should be visited and studied 
by responsible representatives of the governments of th^ different 
nations. Perhaps then the sword would not rest so lightly la the 
•cabbard when difficulties between the states occurred." 
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in the war as a proof of the misuse of equality 
and of an atavistic love of war, and as false 
patriotism — not, to be sure, the ^ontaneous 
participation of primitive women when they 
have stood at the sides of their husbands in 
moments of desperation, as in Servia and 
Montenegro — but the English women's cold- 
blooded training to kill. 
< It was not enough that Mrs. Pankhurst 
and her daughters and their paper The 
Suffragette agitated for war with the same 
heat with which they waged their own war 
for the vote; it was not enough that English 
women spoke passionately and agitated ener- 
getically at pubUc meetings for reouits and 
that they in many other ways, especially by 
their personal influence, helped the cause, no, 
they needs must enlist by the hundred in the 
women's reserve corps, that have trained 
and armed themselves for immediate participa- 
tion in the war. This army of women consists 
to a great extent of the same women who took 
part in the suffragette fights and hunger 
strikes. They are married as well as un- 
married. There are aristocratic women and 
servants, women between the ages of eighteen 
and ioTty, in this army. They are dressed in 
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kh f^ ^ki and trained by non-commissioned officers 
and lay especial stress on good marksmanship. 
They train in signalling, fencing, marching, 
dispatch-riding; they learn how to dig and fit 
up trenches, how to handle supplies and cook; 
they receive instruction in the care of ttte 
sick and in hygiene of the field. This wo- 
man's army looks forward to being sent to the 
front and believes that it is only English 
conservatism that keeps the government 
from giving them permission to go! 
^ To everybody with any depth of insight 
the warring woman must seem a painful 
conliradiction in terms. To be a woman 
\ implies the giving and protecting of life, and 
, tiie whole future significance of woman's 
increased rights is dependent on her reverence 
for this mission and her abhorrence of all 
destruction of life, especially of the mass 
destruction of war. But it is perfectly logical, 
that war for patriotic reasons should appear 
to those mentalities who found acts of violence 
a worthy means of furthering women's rights. 
It is not only the women of Servia and 
Montenegro who have loyally and bravely 
fought at tiie sides of their husbands, one also 
hears of Russian and Polish women who have 
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dressed as men and entered the ranks. Some- 
times this has been so as not to be separated 
from a beloved husband or a lover. But more 
generally these women are inspired by patriot- 
ism or sometimes perhaps by the love of 
adventure. Russia is said to have its Jeanne 
d'Arc: a middle-class girl from Irkutsk, 
Ludmilla Ogareff, who believed herself called 
in a holy vision to fight for her country. She 
covered the 4800 miles to the front — mostly on 
foot — in three months; took part in the bat- 
tles, was taken prisoner during a courageous 
attack, but was later given her freedom again. 
Quite a number of Slavic women have dis- 
figured or colottfed their hands and faces so 
as to appear like men when they snuggled 
themselves into the ranks in place of some 
fallal soldier. In the spring of 1915 it was 
estimated tiiat about four himdred Russian 
women had taken part in the war, and about 
fifty had already fallen. 

Woman as a pajtaker In war is a wanung 
for those who have a too optimistic idea of 
the influence that woman's vote will have for 
the cause of peace. It has been said that 
women never "realized," that their husbands 
and sons went out to mtuder and be murdered. 
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But we have seen that millions of women 
have greeted a war in which their sons and 
husbands have been killed with enthusiasm. 
And what is more, instead of drying the tears 
of orphans and lessening the suffering of the 
woimded, they wish themselves to make 
children fatherless and to wotmd and mutilate! 
Many men look upon woman as the gracious 
power that is needed to regenerate society, 
the power that has taught man love, yet now 
we see that there are many women who not 
only glorify war but who are anxious to par- 
take in it. 

How can we then expect that "this man- 
made world" will be regenerated through 
woman's vote, if woman by her personal share 
in the war sanctions those means of settling 
national mistmderstandings that she has 
claimed to wish to combat with her vote? 
The "militants" in the woman's movement 
have now, if ever, placed themselves in the 
position of self-contradiction that their false 
premises in the question of their own methods 
of combat were bound to bring them. 
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ttoman's work during the war 

Many more women than those that have 
ah'eady become ill, or insane, or who have 
cranmitted suicide becaiise of this war would 
have succumbed to similar fates if tiieir 
trembling, eager hands had not been heaped 
•mth work, and the ache of their own wounds 
healed in the care of others. 

Above all it has been the women of the 
farming districts, whose villages have come 
within the zone of war, that have done aa 
important work. At the outbreak of the war 
in 1914 it was the women, both old and young, 
together with the old men and children, who 
gathered in the harvests; and the new har- 
vests of 1915 sprouted and grew, ttianks prin- 
cipally to woman's work. Women ploughed 
the fields, set the potatoes, sowed the grain, 
tended the vineyards and the gardens. The 
German women have worked like men in 
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the fields, and besides that they have had their 
usual work in the stables and the chicken 
yards, in the kitchen and for the care of the 
children, whom they have often had to take 
mth them into the fields. 

In France just the same picture meets the 
eye. And even in England— where com- 
paratively few farm labourers are needed — 
the women have begun to see how healthy and 
joyful is work in the open, and have trained 
and volimteered far farm labour. Thousands 
of women have answered the call of the gov- 
ernment to work for industry and commerce. 

In view of the fact that forty per cent, of 
the workers in ammxmition factories in Ger- 
manywere women, and in view of the excellent 
work done by the French women in the same 
sphere, the English Government appealed to 
the upper classes for help in the production 
of ammunition. The appeal was answered 
by a demonstration of 400,000 women in 
London, who put themselves at the service 
of the government. In the degree that 
women's work comes into demand and she 
more and more replaces man, the wage ques- 
tion becomes burning. To be sure, the 
government has promised equal pay for equal 
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work; to be sure, a large conference of women 
have demanded this — as well as that the men 
who return from the war be given their former 
positions — and that the women who lose 
their work in this way be given other work. 
But though the demands for equal pay are 
granted by some concerns, the great majority 
of employers follow the old way of the greatest 
possible profit, and let the women work for a 
smaller wage. One can therefore xmderstand 
the uneasiness of the men who fear, that when 
they retiun from the war, they will find it 
difficult, if not impossible, to procure work 
because the employers will continue to use 
cheap woman's laboiu*. The problem is hardly 
as impending as the men asstmie, however, 
for many of them will never retiam, whilst 
others will return as invaUds, incapable of 
taking up their former work. Many of ttie 
latter will probably take up some of the work 
that was formerly performed by women; in 
this way a certain degree of equalization will 
be brotaght about. And in view of the fact 
that conscription will probably be introduced 
and lengthened in every country — in prepara- 
tion for "the new war" — the need of woman's 
work would seem of more vital importance to 
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the community than the question of lowered 
wages. But it is encouraging that women 
themselves are b^;inning seriously to consider 
the formerly overlooked question of equal pay 
for equal work, not only from the point of 
view of justice to self-supporting women, but 
from the point of the men too. Another 
justified claim that in England at least 
has been strongly emphasized was, that no 
voltmteers should encroach upon the wage 
earners. 

All the ladies who offered tiieir services 
free of charge were asked to help those who 
were in stress from the war. English women 
have taken up the fight agaii^t all forms of 
"sweating," and lack of work. The lack of 
emplojmaent for women who depended on 
season work — ^those who made a living by the 
production of articles of luxury — ^was begin- 
ning to be very much felt. The limitation of 
luxury makes it necessary to find new fields 
of labour, and, as far as is possible, this has 
everywhCTe been done. 

Woman's field of labottr, especially in Eng- 
land, now covers a great deal of what was 
formerly man's territory. Women are em- 
ployed as 
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Rulway clerks 
Railway porters 
Ticket collectors 
Stationmasters 
Omnibus conductors 
Tram conductors 
Grocers' assistants 
Packers 
Messengers 
Night telephone operators 
Bookstall clerks 
Motorvan drivers 
Pithead labourers 
Farmhands 
Lift attendants 
Motor agents 



Milk purveyors 
Butdiers' assistants 
Railway carriage cleaners 
Post-girls 

News-girls 

Munitions and anuaments 



Sheep-dippers 

Bank clerks 

Van-guards 

Clerks in government offices 

Signallers 

Qub servants 

Cigar and wine department 

attendants in some of 

the big stores. 



Some of these positions have catised women 
to wear men's dothing, which is said to be 
quite beconaing to the slender, lithe English- 
woman's figure. In England there is a crop 
of automobile drivers for service at the front; 
a defence corps of women, at the service of the 
municipal authorities in the cities, voluntary 
police women, etc., besides the above men- 
tioned reserve corps of "military" women. 

Many people have testified that it is thanks 
to the Parisian women that life in Paris has 
been able to follow its even cotu'se. Not only 
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does she stand in the shop as usual, but she 
replaces man in his sphere even if it has been 
tiiat of coal-carrier or veterinarian. Every- 
where women may be seen as bank clerks 
or in the post-ofBces, as conductors and letter 
carriers. The superficial " Parisiennes," 
whom strangers imagine to be entirely taken 
up with matters of the heart and dress, have 
adapted themselves to conditions so admir- 
ably, that it is said, that if they had been 
given the same training from the banning 
as the men, they would make men superflu- 
ous in nearly evay field! It has been esti- 
mated, that in all the warring coimtries at 
least fifty per cent, of the able-bodied men 
are in the war; in Servia practically all the 
men have partaken in the war. No one has 
had time to consider whether certain work 
was suitable for women, or not; they have 
had to do the hardest, roughest work. 

In the German mining districts women now 
do most of the work that was formerly done 
by men; women are used as drivers of vans, 
trams, omnibuses, and milk waggons, etc. 
Tlie two kinds of work that are indispensable 
— the production of foodstuffs and street clean- 
ing — have had to be performed by the women. 
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Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt has summed up 
the atuationthus: 



If a nation were deprived of women's work in the 
fields, in the factories, and in general commerce, if 
they did not supply the army with food and the state 
with money, the nation would not be able to exist, 
even were its armies composed of Alexanders and 
Napoleons. 

' Superfidal opposers of woman's political rights 
use the worn-out argument that women can not fight. 
They can fight and have proved it, but if they went 
to war, who would then support the nation? And 
she rightly asks: "Why should women fight? We 
ought to thank God that they do not enlist more than 
they do. During the quiet, lonely hours at home they 
learn to realize the significance of war's destruction 
far better than the men at the front." 

In tiiose cases where it is impossible to 
procure work for women, the unemployed 
are given instruction in housdiold economies 
or some handicraft by which they can become 
self-supporting. The increase of woman's 
efficiency will therefore be a real gain from the 
war, which by its naked reality has put an 
end to so much dilettantism in both men and 
women and forced them to consider serious 
work. The doing away with a parasite 
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class and the creating o£ a productive class 
instead — ^which is the social goal of the future 
— ^will be very much hastened, even if there 
should be a strong reaction towards luxury 
and fast living after the war. 

Nationalism and organization are the watch- 
words of the day both for the war and the 
financing of the war. The latter has to a 
very great extent depended on women. The 
elimination of luxiu^, the use of substitutes 
and old materials, the care in keeping and 
saving things, the use of formerly despised 
natural products, all these economic necessi- 
ties of the war have, especially in Germany, 
been borne by the women, who according to 
all witnesses have borne them in a most 
admirable way. TTiey have introduced a new 
and systematized food economy; they have 
planted, bottled, and preserved enormous 
quantities of garden products. "The kitchen 
saves the country," they say. The house- 
wives have leagues to this end; they give 
lectures and courses in cooking and distribute 
war cook-books. The spheres of inventiveness 
and adaptability have in this way been greatly 
increased. All these new habits that call for 
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system and thrift will show t&eir results in 
national housekeeping even after ihe war, 
when the present shortage of provisions does 
not make them necessary. Lectures have 
been given all over Germany about the 
duties of woman. It is the societies for 
Frauetidienst and the large society "Band 
Deutscher Frauertvereine" that existed already 
before the war that have mobilized the women 
and been the centre for all the wca-k that the 
war has called for. 

But it is not only in the cotmtries of the 
Central Powers that such movements have 
been started, but everywhere. Even the 
neutral countries of Europe sufifer from re- 
striction in imports and enormous increase 
in prices. All of them have been forced by the 
war to a "simpUcation of life" that has for- 
merly been much talked about, but little tried. 
On the contrary, the "love of ease was quiddy 
spreading dxiring the age of inventions." 
All sorts of stupid luxuries were becoming 
necessities during the last decades, and not 
only for those classes that could easily procure 
them, but also for those where present luxury 
means future want. Necessity has now partly 
altered this. But just becatise simpHcity 
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has been the fruit of necessity and not of 
conviction, we can assume that it will only be 
a passing phase. It is, as a matter of fact, 
already passing. A German author claims, 
that the newly created German fashions 
are qtiite as expensive as the deserted French 
fashions, and t^t the heels of German shoes 
are every bit as high as those of the French 
which no patriot would deign to wear. And 
this does not apply only to those who are 
still wealthy. After the war the standard 
of living amongst the masses will be lowered 
in every countiy and housewives will have 
to return to the endless petty tasks, cares, 
and methods of thrift, from which the pros- 
perity of the last decades was emancipating 
them. 

Because of this they will lose the time 
they had for intellectual self-improvement 
that had come to be a necessity to the yoimger 
g^ieration of the middle classes. It will not 
only be luxuries that they will have to forego. 
No, in many cases it will be diflBcult or im- 
possible to satisfy their justified demands for 
roomy, healthy homes, for nourishing food, 
for education, and uplifting recreation. Tlie 
inevitable results of the war for most women 
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will be increased self-sacrifice and heavier 
burdens. 

The women of all the warring countries 
have shown that they have been able to meet 
higher demands, not only in productive 
sphraes of work but also in social spheres, 
than during any previous age. The great 
woman's movement has now, if ever, proved 
its indirect value as a school for oiganization 
and discipline. Without this preparation wo- 
men would not have been able to make such 
effective use of the already created institu- 
tions, nor have been able to create the new 
ones, that have so admirably adapted them- 
selves to ever changing conditions. Commu- 
nity service has helped to even out differences 
in opinions and social standing, though it was 
probably only during the first wave of nation- 
alism that political opinions were forgotten. 

Especially in England,France, Germany, and 
Austria womai have had ample opportunity 
to ^ow their ability in quickly coping with 
the care of refugees and their own destitute 
coimtrymen, who have been expelled from the 
enemies' country. On the eastern as well as 
on the western fronts the refugees from the 
devastated villages have given women the 
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most to do. I need not go into details here 
about this work, for it is too well known. 
Even America has sent many of her daughters 
to partake in this work and has sent large 
sums to alleviate the unheard-of sufferings. 

In England the newly created Woman's 
Emergency Corps has taken hold of all the 
different branches of this work, and in Ger- 
many similar organizations have done relief 
work for East Prussia. Even the women of 
Ru3^ and the Balkan states have been 
active, but in Russia all organization is as 
difficult to attain as it is easy and excellent 
in Germany, nor has it been as easy for me to 
procure information about woman's activities 
in Rtissia as it has been from the o&er warring 
countries. However, even in Russia quite ^ 
nximber of wom^i's societies have been 
foimded fordiSerent purposes and women of 
all classes, induding the two empresses and 
the grand-duchesses, have been enthusiastic 
supporters of the Red Cross and other charity. 

In Italy women have also followed the 
example of the w<»nen m the other warring 
countries. 

In the neutral countries that axe situated 
between warring cotmtries — ^Holland and 
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Switzerland — the women as well as the men, 
the poor as well'as the rich, have done splendid 
work both to alleviate the want of the refugees 
and to keep up international communications 
between the warring countries, etc. 

The Anti-Orhograad of Holland comprises 
about three hundred 'societies and several 
thousand members. Its object is mainten- 
ance of international co-operation; there are 
branches for the same purpose in other coun- 
tries as well. 

This need of intermediaries for the sake of 
news and contact between families whose 
diSerent members are scattered, as well as 
between soldiers and prisoners and their 
families, is something new for this war. The 
latter have, for instance, been anxiotis about 
the treatment of prisoners in the prison- 
camps and have wished for news concerning 
these. Switzerland has in every respect the 
best qualifications for a happy solution of 
these problems. In Geneva the Agence des 
prisonniers de guerre and in Bern the Inter- 
nationale Friedensbureau have in many cases 
been able to proems information and put 
scattered relations in touch with each other. 
In every country there are a multitude of 
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women's societies as well as associations of 
botii men and women for help in every sphere 
where victims of the war may be found. 
For the wounded there is the Red Cross 
service behind tiie front and in the hosjMtals; 
there are convalescent homes, invalids* homes, 
and schools to teach invalids nevr professions. 
There are societies for the care of prisoners, 
for the exchange of letters between the prison- 
ers and their families, and for the exchange 
of invalids; in liiis connection Sweden has 
had an opportunity to distinguish herself. 

There are societies for the help of destitute 
foreigners, and for the help of families, that 
are stranded in the enemy's country. The 
pacifists in England have, for instance, done 
much charitable work for the Germans left 
there. There are societies whose aim is to 
proctne homes for the homeless, clothes and 
food for the destitute. New institutions 
have been founded for the collection and 
distribution of presents to the soldiers and 
prisoners and their destitute families. 

There are— I bdieve primarily in Germany 
— organizations for the distribution of good 
books to the trenches and the hospitals. In 
this way a great deal of formerly unused 
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woman's energy has found scope. But how 
very much has at the same time been taken 
away from the natural claims of life! From 
the care of little children, becatase the mothers 
have not had the time or strength under the 
added biurdens of the household, the exac- 
tions of self-support, or works of charity. 
It is already said that the children are running 
wUd for lack of a father'sdiscipline and because 
not even the mothers can give them as aauch 
attention as before. 

The children's chapter must be left aade 
here though it is so closely related with that of 
the women. The harm the yoimg generation 
has had, and will have, to suffer, both physi- 
cally and mentally, in consequence of this war, 
belongs to what the English race-hygienist, 
Dr. Saleeby, calls "the longest cost of war." 

One of the possible good results of the war 
may be a year of compulsory state service for 
women, a question that has already previotisly 
been discussed in Gennany and Sweden. 
One has now learnt to see, how useful it would 
have been for women in thdr social work, as 
well as for the new exactions in the house- 
work, if they had had a more borough training 
in these branches. 
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In The Century of the Child I already in 1900 
proposed the idea of "woman's service" with 
the view of preparing young women for the 
duties of motherhood and homemaking. Since 
then the idea has been more developed ia 
several countries, but no coimtry has tried to 
realize it. Now the war has proved to what 
extent a country needs woman's activity 
in the care of the sick, in social relief work, in 
the organization of production to replace the 
activities of the missing men. The introduc- 
tion of compulsory service for women is already 
the order of the day in Germany. The same 
idea is taking root everywhere in the world. 
Not only in Germany but also in the other 
warring countries women have already gained 
sudi an insight into administration and 
organization, and such training in method 
and endurance, that they will make excellent 
instructors for the masses of young women 
that they will have to train. 

One has pconted to the great amount 
especially of women's charity that the war 
has called forth as a proof of the ennobling 
influence of war. But — as a German author 
points out — ^thousands of those women who 
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ofiered their services in the b^'nning soon 
tired, when they noticed that the romantic 
experiences they looked for were not realized. 
And those who have been unselfish and con- 
scientious in their service of love, have not 
gained these quaHties during the war but have 
only had an opportunity of showing them in a 
splendid vray. And even as regards these wom- 
en this author believes any idea of the ennob- 
ling influences of war is vain. The very women 
who at a sick-bed are devoting themselves to 
the saving of a life may at times listen to the 
story of an air-raid with burning cheeks and 
flaming eyes. "How many dead?" they ask. 
"Only fifty? A pity there were not more!" 
War does not ennoble hiunanity in any 
country. Tlie ancient sculptures with the 
face of a htunan, the wings of an angel, but 
the body of a beast, are to me a symbol of even 
advanced people in the warring coimtries. 
There is no lack of witnesses to the fact that 
only the first intense weeks of the war were 
able to annxil petty rivalries, intrigues, and 
fault-finding amongst the women. The word 
"unpatriotic" became their weapon, whereas 
the word "patriotism" was used as a doak 
to hide a multitude of petty sins. 
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The same holds good of both patriotic and 
religious revivals, each can for a time bring 
forth a new man; the old one is, however, by 
no means dead, but comes to life again when 
the emotions have had time to cool. 

The following lines may serve as a summing 
up of the forgoing and as an expression of 
my hope for the future: 
' The present war has proved the women's 
movement just in all its aims, and in t^s way 
it has in one important respect— viz., regarding 
wtMnan's right to work — given progress a 
great impetus. The "new women" have been 
proved right, especially in their demand that 
no outside hindrances be put in tiie way of 
their doing any work that is beneficial to the 
general welfare. The war has put a stop to 
any discussion of this matter, for millions of 
women have proved their capability in many 
spheres that men framerly considered dis- 
tinctly tiiars. 

The woman's movement has always de- 
manded equal pay for equal work. Now that 
millions of women are forced to become sup- 
porters of their families, this claim can hardly 
be successfully disputed any more. And the 
fact that so many women are forced to be 
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family suppcni:ers is bound to increase the 
number of women engaged in professional and 
industrial work even after the war. 

Even thoxigh one therefore must expect a 
temporary shifting of man's and woman's 
spheres of work, it is to be hoped that on the 
whole the only natia-al division of work be- 
tween the sexes, that by which each finds 
the best expression for its especial qualifica- 
tioos, mil in the main remain the same. To 
be sure, this war has taken women into the 
battle-fields as combatants. But wcunen's 
hercrism has principally been shown in their 
endeavotirs to succoxir those Hiat the war has 
brought into distress. The future will hardly 
bring about any chaise in the present order 
of things: tiiat in which woman who gives life 
also uses her strength to preserve life» not to 
destroy life. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
wouan's peace work 

Prou America, the land of youthful courage 
and initiative, we have received many good 
suggestions for Peace work in general as well as 
for the closing of peace.* 

Many eloquent women's voices from tiie 
warring as well as from the neutral countries 
in Europe have joined with those of America 
against this war. Suffragettes have laid stress 
on the importance of woman's suffrage, and 
pointed out that all woman's hatred of war 
will not create a new system before women 
have a say in the politics of their coimtry. 
Pacifistic women are, as a rule, sufErage 
women, and vice versa. They have generally 
been moderate in their demands for the 
present, but radical in principle. They have 
admitted that even women have accepted the 
spirit of war and the teaching that might 
makes right. They have not been satined 

■ See note p. 233. 
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with the sentimental assurance, that the love 
of humanity will make war impossible; on the 
contrary, they have emphasized the fact 
that indefatigable work on a foundation of 
international justice must precede a condition 
of justice that can be appreciated by aU. 
Tliey have not spoken of immediate disarma- 
ment. But they have said, that just as the 
individual in every coimtry subjects himself 
to the laws that protect everyone's life, 
property, and rights, or, as in politics the 
question is decided by votes, not fists, so the 
nations should in future subject themselves 
to international justice and the means that 
uphold it. 

Women have during the war come more 
and more to embrace Olive Schreiner's true 
saying that: 

we, the bearers of men's bodies, who supply its most 
valuable munition, who . . . shed our blood and 
face death that the battle-field may have its food, a 
food more precious to us than our heart's blood, — it is 
we especially who, in the domain of war, have our 
word to say, a word no man can say for us. 
And— 

war will pass when intellectual culture and activity 
have made possible to the female an equal share 
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in the control and governance of modem national 
life; it will probably not pass away much sooner; its 
extinction will not be delayed much longer. 

The most passionate protests against war 
and against tie patriotic figures of speech 
with which war is lauded andwhich have duped 
men, have come from the socialistic women, 
who have readied their hands out to each 
other across the ruins and streams of blood. 
From Germany they have cried: "We wimt 
no fight until the nations bleed to death, no 
annexations or any peace that is humiliating 
to ^ny one nation." But in Germany as 
in England and France such voices are sil- 
enced. We have seen that whilst intellectual 
men have been pouring out slanders about 
the en«ny, padfistic women have through 
their papers and organizations warned against 
this fostering of hatred between the na- 
tions, against the infallibility of their own 
country, and have urged reconciHation and 



Woman's immediate work for peace began 
already at the outbreak of the war. The 

* An American, Anna Eckstein, had, for instance, before the 
mr,atthelast International Peace Congresa tn Stockholm, carried 
a reaolntion lor a World-Petition for the guaranteeiog of peace. 
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International StiSrage Alliance was then 
ready for acticMi. It issued a manifesto 
appealing to the governments to ward off and 
hinder war. The manifesto was delivered to 
Sir Edward Grey and the ambassadors of 
the foreign powers in London. 

In August a mass meeting was called by 
the Women's Co-operative Guild, the National 
Federation of Women Workers, and the 
Women's Labour League. The International 
Suffrage Alliance, the National Union of 
Women's Stiffrage Societies, and other Suffrage 
Unions agreed to co-operate. The meeting 
was held in Kingsway Hall, London, on 
Tuesday night, August 4, 1914, and resolutions 
were passed against war, and women's societies 
were urged to do all they could to alleviate 
the sufferings of the war. The next step of 
the International Suffrage Alliance for Peace 
was an appeal of eighteen women's societies 
representing thirteen countries, to the Presi- 
dent of the United States for intervention. 
Several women's initiatives for peace had 
preceded this. An English woman from 
Canada — Grace Wales, at present a teacher in 
Wisconsin — ^had, in her anguish of mind at the 
sufferings of her own and otiier countries. 
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thought of a plan for continuous nted^ion 
without the suspension of arms. 

This plan contains a most sensible peace 
suggestion: that a commission study the 
problems connected with the war, suggest a 
plan for ttie just solvii^ of contentions, and 
present this plan to the warring parties with 
the request that they use it as a foundation 
for their negotiations. And if any, or several 
of the warring parties should refuse to do 
this, the commission should ask tiiem for 
their own stipulations and try to make a 
comprcmaise and not give up until they had 
found a basis of negotiation that was satis- 
factory to all. I need not point out here 
with what enthuaasm ttie women of America 
embraced this suggestion, how they appealed 
to President Wilson to second it, and how 
the leading thought was finally accepted by 
the Women's Congress at The Hague; nor how 
a deputation of women travelled with Grace 
Wales's petition and The Hague resolution to 
both warring and neutral countries, and how, 
when this proved futile, the idea came to life 
again in the Ford expedition. 

In the North it was decided to keep a 
Scandinavian Woman's Peace Sunday. The 
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idea was embraced with waimth, but it was 

frustrated by the Queen of Sweden, who did 
not consider it a suitable time to discuss 
peace. When later the Swedish women took 
up the idea ^one and kept a general peace 
Sunday on the 27th of Jtme in the whole of 
Sweden, the resolution was, to be sure, ac- 
cepted by nearly 100,000 women, but this 
number was a small percentage of the number 
that there might have been, if it could have 
taken place when it was first planned. 

Women also took part in the international 
meeting at The Hague, April 7-10, 1915, that 
gathered experts in the technique of inter- 
national law and peace for the purpose of 
deciding on a minimum programme of the 
demands that must be granted in order to 
ensure abiding peace. Representative men 
and women in both the warring and neutral 
countries have since then joined this pro- 
gramme and have appealed to people to sign 
it. All these movements are for the same 
end. But one great movement would be of 
more avail than all these lesser ones from 
different sources. 

Women as well as men are trying to uphold 
international commimicatlon and fiuiiier the 
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brotherly spirit between nati<ms, which is so 
essential to abiding peace.' 

As to the Women's Congress at The Hague 
there is now a complete report on it, and 
besides it has been so much writtrai about that 
I need not give an account of it here. What 
I want to lay stress on is, that all the repre- 
sentative Swedish ladies who have described 



■ An American, Miss Guthrie Cocke, on the 9th of Pebnurjr, 
1915, founded Tht World Unitm of Women in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. Many well-known women joined it and at present it hat 
about 6000 members. The leading thought of its prognunma it 
as follows: 

"We have established it upon the conunon basis of womanlr 
compassion, which we shall endeavour to manifest justly in 
national thought and act. We shall battle in love for pennanent 
peace. We shall strive for the mutual education of women and 
for the consequent advancement of humanity. In the belief 
that women are created to love and not to hate, we engage to 
devote oui^lves to increase this love in the world; to expel the 
evil bom of hatred; to extend this love to our sisters of every 
station of life and every country and to spread intemationalian 
by the establishment of a means of communication between the 
women of the entire world." 

Its members have promised to "try to make known all facts 
which tend to increase mutual esteem and understanding and 
to create a vast current of sympathy between men and between 
governments; abstain, as far as possible, from unnecessarily 
spreading news or reports which could raise feelings <^ ill-will, 
bitterness, or hatred between individuals or between r>atic»is." 
Thb World Union of Wouen, 
Address 6, Rue de RhAne, 
Gbnbva, SwnzKSLiUn).' 
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it — and th^ have had very different view- 
points: from conservative to socialist-demo- 
cratic — ^have all been unanimous in their 
praise of its noble tenor and of the delating 
impressions that they gained during the 
memorable days. Above idl, they were moved 
by the noble way in which the women of the 
warring countries met each other. 

The attitude that the women of the differ^it 
warring countries took — or were forced to 
take — towards the congress is agnificant. 
AU the Russian women were denied passports. 
About one hundred and eighty English women 
had decided to attend the congress but the 
authorities prevented their departure, so there 
were actually wily three — but all three repre- 
sentative—English women to plead the cause 
of peace. TTie two largest women's societies 
of France sent a letter, in which the French 
women gave their reasons for not attending. 
One can imderstand their reasons so long as 
parts of France and Belgium are in the hands 
of the aiemy. The tone of their letter was 
noble and was in essence for peace. They 
pointed out that their programme was for 
compulsory arbitration, the upbringing of 
their children in the spirit of peace, and an 
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absolute respect of national rights. "But," 
they continued, "how could we meet the 
women of those countries, that have devas- 
tated our cotmtry and Belgium? The German 
women have not taken exception to the imjust 
actions of their government and we can not 
co-operate with others before the respect for 
justice is accepted as the fotmdation of all 
social work." 

The Gerptan women had not the French 
women's excuse for not appearing. A Uttle 
courageous group of German women were 
present. How courageous they were is illus- 
trated by the fact that the directors of 
the "Bund Deutscher Frauenvereine" issued a 
manifesto declaring that the women who 
had taken part in The Hague Congress had 
diown such lack of patriotic feeling that 
tiiey in future would be denied any position 
of influence in the "Bund Detacher Frau- 
envereine "I There were, however, very strong 
protests against such meastues from different 
soiu"ces, especially from the German Wor?ien's 
Peace Society, where they assert that peace-lov- 
ing patriotism is just as worthy as the patriot- 
ism of those who wish to continue the war. 

It should be mentioned, however, that if, 
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on the one hand, ihs majority of women in 
Gennany and Austria refused to support 
their noble and far-sighted compatriots, who 
laboured for peace and international recon- 
ciliation at The Hague Congress, there were, 
on the other hand, women in France who 
refused to second the reasons that kept the 
big French societies from joining the saxae 



Over fifty French women from every sphere 
of activity sent an address to the congress 
wherdn they expressed their disapproval of 
the unhealthy way in which descriptions of 
war-atrocities were indidged in, and of the 
extravagant sowing of seeds of hatred, with- 
out a thought of the harvest that would sprout 
from these seeds; and that they for their part 
were convinced that every time words of sym- 
pathy were expressed, it did not happen in 
vain, and that it above all fell to women — even 
of the warring countries — to express these 
words. They appreciated the need of main- 
taining the link that united them with those 
German women who had had to dare so 
much in coming to the congress.* 

< The foremost representative of peace in Germany, Tmu 
Perleu, van refused permiesioa to pass the borderl 
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They explained in detail all the reasons for 
a woman's peace movement. Above all, wom- 
en should speak and work for future peace, 
especially as men, who have the power the 
women lack, are hindered by political and 
patriotic reasons from repressing their opinions 
on the war and their hope of future peace. 

There was a warm note of peace in the 
address that the Austrian women sent, ex- 
plaining their reasons for not attending the 



The address from the German wom^i's 
societies was on the other hand nationalistic 
and in accord with the views of the govem- 
mrait: discipline has broi^ht even the Gennan 
women to a blind obedience of the will of 
the State. 

After the congress committees were every- 
where formed that are in touch vrith each 
other. Their organ is "The International" 
and the different sections of The International 
Committee of Women for Permanent Peace 
&re in close touch with each other. All of 
them realize that the soUdarity of women 
in this time of horror and suffering is the one 
gleam of light that promises the dawn of a 
better day. 
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The absence of the sentimental aiguments 
of the past is a feature worthy of note, for it 
shows tiie tendency of the present day peace- 
movonent as well as woman's conception of it. 

It has been said, for instance, that war 
would cease when people were Christians. 
Women look to reason and justice for the 
creating of new relationships between nations, 
thot^h they, at the same time, admit, that 
feelings of sympathy and admiration are the 
indispet^able mortar that holds the stones of 
international justice t<^ether. 

The American women took a predominant 
place at the congress, not only because of their 
ntunber but also becatise the chairman of the 
congress was Jane Addams. She led the 
negotiations in an exemplary manner, with 
equal clearness and presence of mind. If at 
any time there seemed danger of the rule 
forbidding the introduction of all war-topics 
in the discussion being violated, Jane Addams 
understood the most tactful way to ward off 
the danger. 

The leading thought of the convention 
was expressed in Mrs. Catt's address of wel- 
come: "You speak for millions of broken 
hearts. You introduce a new era." 
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My friends have told me that some of the 
most touching moments during the congress 
were due to the Gennan women. One of 
them not only spoke of peace with the shining 
light of conviction but condemned any 
thought of annexation as a crime. The Ger- 
man woman who at the close of the congress 
suggested sending telegrams of greetings to 
Gennany and France was hailed with enthua- 
asm. So was an Austrian, Rosika Schwimmer, 
who gave the congress its most tmf oigettable 
moments by asking all present to think in 
silence a few moments of all the young men 
who would never again see the light of the 
sim or the stars, never again see their native 
country; who had been robbed of the life 
that lay before them. Everybody rose. 
"And," my Mend writes, "in the silence that 
ensued in the large hall with its thousands of 
souls, we gained more strength than from all 
the speeches put tc^ether." 

The women of tlie Hague Congress did 
not put all the blame of war on the ill-will of 
the enemy, nor on the stupidity of their own 
diplomats. No, they admitted that woman's 
indifference in working for the cause of peace 
was also largely to blame. 
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One of the uplifting features of the congress 
was the self-victory by which the different 
national view-points were k^t in abeyance, 
so that unity could be attained. Another 
proof of self-victory was the dignity, the 
freedom from all hysteria, and the poise that 
characterized the n^otiations. This was to a 
great extent due to Hiq absence of the hysteri- 
cally nationalistic elements from Germany 
as well as from England and France. The 
hysterical English women are just the militant 
su&agettes who, like the German nationalistic 
women, considered their countrywomrai who 
went to The Hague Congress traitors. 



Hie pacifists, even in the warring cotmtries, 
have done all they could for the sake of inter- 
national peace, for the exchange of prisoners, 
for the prociuing of information regarding 
scattered family members, and, not least, 
for the collecting of material about acts of 
kindness shown the enemy on the scene of 
war. 

A young German, Ema Granthoff, Romain 
Holland's translator, has, for instance, col- 
lected "documents of love" from every source, 
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that bear witness to the depth of that human 
love which war has forced men to outrage. 

But comparatively few women enlist in 
this holy crusade against national hatred. 
For every thousand pacifists there are a 
million egging men on to war. It is unfortu- 
nately not true, as some women assure us, 
ttat in being bom a woman — that is, for the 
beautiful mission of giving and preserving 
life, not destroying it — ^we are bom to hate 
war. Women in the warring countries have 
not only pawned their gold and jewels for 
. the war, but they have urged their sons and 
husbands to enUst, and they are willing to 
lose, to sacrifice all, rather than that their 
cotmtry should fail to crush the enemy. 
One may still ask: 

Where are the women? Should they not be 
united in an international host against the suicide 
of Etut)pe, and demand a peace that does not entail 
the subjugation of any nation, and save for human- 
ity the young lives that the war will demand to the 
end? 

But, instead, women, just as men, put the 
national goal before that of humanity. The 
International Union of Women, that coimts 
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members in twenty-two countries, has not been 
able to unite women for any common cause; 
in fact, it has hardly been able to hold together. 

It will be a long time before woman will 
relinquish the dogma of the necessity of war and 
a nation's right to world-power. 

The women of the Great Powers understand 
as little as the men that the welfare, culture, 
and honour of a country are not dependent on 
the number of its poptdation and its size. 
Until the majority of women in tiie world 
can say with our Selma Lagerlof : 

As long as my tongue can utter a word 
As long as blood fiows in my veins, 
J shall work for the sake of Peace, 
Though it cost me my life and kappitusSi 

humanity is stHl far from peace. 



TTie Swedes have felt a justified pride in the 
discovery, that the first idea of a woman's 
peace union was originated by Fredrika 
Bremer. She visited America during the 
middle of the last centtuy and became ac- 
quainted with the foremost men and women 
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of i^t cotmtry and fotind new inspiration in 
her struggle for the emancipation of WMnen. 
, Her proposal was published in August, 
1854, in the Times. In her introduction ^e 
speaks of "A condition of war in the world 
that is like a bleeding wound, ravaging people 
and countries." She pointed out, that wom- 
en's community spirit and feeling of mother- 
hood should prompt them to co-opaute for the 
sake of coimteracting the effects of the war 
and for the sake of creating "an era of peace, 
prosperity, and felicity that would spread itself 
over the earth when the flames of war were 
quenched and the time of devastation was 
over." 

If women had been ready to carry out 
Fredrika Bremer's great inspiration, the world 
would be a different place now! 

But it is futile to speak of what might 
have been before the flood. The thing of 
importance is, how women will act after the 
flood. Will women after the war still bow 
down to the old conviction that they must 
bear their fate because they are imable to 
shape it? Will they continue to bear and 
bring up sons, whose bodies are torn to pieces, 
whose brains are destroyed by more and more 
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effective technical weapons? Has the strac- 
ture of woman's soul been altered as that o£ 
man's tiirough the passion (^ world-power? 
Do they aJso believe in the right of thdr race 
to subjugate the rest of the world by violence 
and power? Or will the war at least in that 
nation which has been called ihe "nation <£ 
mothers, " have called forth a new perception 
of the world? Will they perceive that the 
development of the raro towards a higher plane 
inevitably calls for a synthesis between nation- 
alism and intemationahsm, between individu- 
alism and socialism? But. above all, will 
women have learnt, through the terrible 
sufferings of this war, that, if their daughters 
are to be spared the same horrors, all women 
must join the woman's movement and the 
suffrage movement in particular?' 
As long as women continue to believe 

■ I have read a fetr chaptera in an American book called The 
World Storm and Beyond, whose author, E, D. Schoonraaker, 
expresses just the same opinions about woman and the world 
war that I do. He points to the war as a burning irony of the 
modem idea, that woman's influence has feminized the world. 
And he also p«nts out the irony of the old saying that woman's 
place is at the hearth, when for mVinni^ of women there Is not a 
stone of the hearth left I He points out that the gap between 
what is called woman's function — motherhood — and the Ufe 
destruction of war has never been greater. 
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"that war can never cease" they prove that 
they do not wtU it to cease. Nor did slavery 
and the pestilence cease imtil there were 
people who believed in their abolition. The 
same will be the case with poverty and war: 
they will continue imtil tiie wish to conquer 
them becomes a consuming fire. As long 
as the church looks upon slavery, cholera, 
poverty, and war as "the will of God" and 
men believe it, these things will not cease. 
' Therefore the first condition of woman's 
peace movement is, that all talk of the 
necessity of war, the ennobling influence, the 
beauty, and the eternity of war should be 
silenced on the lips of women; that their lips 
shotdd never be opened except to proclaun that 
war belongs to those phases of life that must 
be conquered if humanity is to be humanized. 
A synthesis' must be found in the future 
between man's and woman's widely diversified 
views of the community. A possibility must 
be found of uniting what has hitherto been 
woman's sphere of power, the giving of, caring 

He pointe out with truth that the greatest tensiott is not that 
between the warring nations but that between man's desire 
for power and woman's desire of motherhood, and that the future 
depends on whether woman's deare to make the world into a 
home will defeat man's desire to make it into a battle-field. 
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for, and upbringing of yotuig lives, and man's 
wish to use his power in the service of the 
State. But this can not take place before the 
State ceases to increase its power and settle 
its difficulties by means of war. The claims 
of the whole community are (for the socialist 
as well as for the conservative parties opposing 
socialism) what is of real importance. In 
class fight as well as in the fight for national 
defence, man's enthusiasm is kindled to endur- 
ance and self-sacrifice by the knowledge that 
the goal for which he is fighting is of more 
importance than his Ufe or personal welfare. 

It has not been for t^e sake of a cause, an 
ideal, for the sake of the State, that woman 
has hitherto offered her greatest gifts, that 
she has used those powers that compel us to 
subordinate ourselves to something tran- 
scendent. It is to the race that woman's 
self-sacrifice has been devoted. And it is not, 
as man imagines, woman's individualism or 
egoism that' prevents ttie thinking woman of 
our day from offering her services to the State 
and community — such as men have created 
them. It is not because women lack a feeling 
of soHdarity, that tlie community does not 
yet have the same significance for thwa tliat 
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it has for men. No, it is because woman feels 
a greater OTlidarity with the race that she 
denies the right of the State to set itself a 
goal and to use means, that are beUeved to 
furthra* the welfare of the State, but which 
ruin the lives and the prospects of the in- 
dividuals. It is not from a lack of social and 
national feeling that the most highly developed 
women of the present day are opposed to 
war and are friends of peace. These women 
are the forerunners of the host, comprising 
men as well as women, that after this war 
will change from its very foundations the 
conception of the right of the state over the 
individual; the duty of the State towards 
the individual; and the rights and duties of 
the different nations towards one another. 

It is just because of their social work as life 
conservers that women reaUze the futility of 
motharhood as well as of all the work they 
share with men for the uplift of the race — 
race-hygiene, the enlightening of the masses, 
and their ethical improvement — as long as 
the State through leading men and classes 
advocates a political philosophy that ends in a 
catastrophe such as the one we now witness — 
a catastrophe that will lead to the downfall of 
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Europe because of the conditions that the 
leaders of ttie different states make for what 
they consider tte safety, power, and glory of 
their^respective states. 



It goes without saying that the craning 
peace treaty will decide woman's future atti- 
tude towards peace. If peace merely becomes 
a truce with feverish preparations for the 
next war, then the same burning patriotism 
that women have shown during the war will 
find expression in inciting the losing parties 
to revenge, and all the parties to a competition 
in armaments. If any party gains some 
brilliant advantage through the war, the 
belief in war will be strengthened, brute 
power will be glorified, and all masculine 
qualities will be emphasized at the expense of 
faninine qualities. Men everywhere, and 
unfortunately even some women, are teaching 
the doctrine that the German poet proclaims 
in these words: ^ 

Die WaflEen hoch! 

Das Schwert is Mannes eigea. 

Wo M&nner fechten, 

Hat das Weib zu schweigea. 
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(To arms, to a 

A sword— 

Where men are £ 

The women shall keep silent.) 

Or as someone has expressed it in Swedish: 
"We are living again in a time of more primi- 
tive values, but also tniei values: manly will, 
manly strength, renunciation, sacrifice." That 
tiie last two qualities in every age have been 
womanly qualities seems by this writer to be 
forgotten. "A victory for woman's suffrage" 
— ^he explains — ' ' is nothing imposing compared 
to the storming of a fortress or the conquering 
of a province!" 

Of all the fine flowers in the garden of our 
"masculine renaissance" I believe this cox- 
comb from Sweden to be quite the finest! 
I only give this example of male stupidity 
because even some women talk in the same 
strain. In Sweden they have not only sung 
the praise of war but they have also taken 
part in the fortunately unsuccessful attempts 
to incite Sweden's participation in the war. 

To be sure, many men and women beUeve 
men's weariness of war will make them wish 
for woman's entrance into political life so as 
to give it a tendency towards peace instead 
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of towards war. But just as the alcohol- 
producing states of America oppose woman's 
sufErage because women are upholders of 
temperance, so will the men who are economi- 
cally interested in the production of arma- 
ments oppose woman's suffrage with increased 
energy in case the conclusion of peace is such 
that it results in the continuance of competing 
armaments and tiie military spirit remains 
predominant. 

Men will, to be sure, find it much more 
difficidt to thint of reasons against woman's 
sufErage after having in every country during 
the war accorded them the highest praise 
for their patriotism, their courage, their en- 
durance, their self-sacrifice, their competence, 
their prudence, and for their ability of organiza- 
tion. Men have testified that women have 
worked and endured like men during the 
war. In France there has already been some 
talk to the effect that widows of French 
soldiers should be given suffrage, and a good 
many men say that the war has brought the . 
suffrage question much nearer to its solution. 
An Englishman for instance says: 

The question of woman's sufErage will not be the 
cause of any further strife in this country. It will be 
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/ solved without difficulty. Women have during thia 
critical time for our country so exceeded all our 
expectations of their patriotism, self-sacrifice, and' 
their ability of organization, that equal rights will be 
given them as the natural consequence of their test in 
citizenship. There will, indeed, be other and more 
difficult questions to be settled than this rather self- 
evident matter. 

A French author writes: "The biggest 
problems to be solved after the war will be 
the alcohol question and the question of 
woman's suffrage." 

A social democrat in the Prussian diet has 
said: "In the coming su&age-reform even 
women must be included." 

I do not beheve, however, that the war will 
immediately procure suffrage for the German 
women. The philosophy of man's rights is 
still so strong, and the appreciation of woman 
still so slight, that her contribution to the 
war will hardly have made enough impression 
on the conservative party in Germany to pro- 
cia-e women the vote for which they have 
dtning the war sent in a petition. 
/ In England, on the other band, suffragettes 
/laid down their fight when tiie war began, 
land this fact will probably help after the 
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war to solve the problem which already before 
the war was nearing its dose. Women's 
su&age will have little weight in the question 
of war and peace before women can vote^ 
everywhere, in America and in o// the great 
powers of Etirope. 

It is certain that the war will help woman's 
suffrage only on the sole condition that the 
coming peace means a victory of right over 
might, and that, if this hope is unfulfilled, 
the "man-made" world will dominate over 
•'feminism" — ^for a time. 

But, even if woman gains the vote, its 
value for human evolution depends on woman's 
making herself free from passionate nationalism 
to which she during tiie war has succumbed 
just as much as man. I heartily endorse the 
saying of a German author: "Die Frauenbe- 
wegung muss pazifistisch werden oder nicht 
mehr sein" ("Woman's movement must be 
padfistic or cease to be ").' 

* I quite agree with what a Dane wrote at the time yAxa 
hia country-women gained the vote in 1915: 

" It is very difficult to form even a vague idea cd what rAle 
woman will play in the political field, but one may rest assured 
that in the long run it will assume conaderable importance. The 
fight between the sexes, of which the gaining of equal political 
suffrage is, at present, the last act, signifies a deflection from the 
whole previous evolution of our race. Mac's will, moa's vay t^ 
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I^wonder if the women who have suffrage 
will have the courage to be branded as un- 
patriotic because they politically oppose the 
war and evaything to do with war? 
.. Dauntless confessors — those who have the 
courage to go their own way against the 
stream — are always rare. Aud women have 
during this war ^4wn their usual readiness 
to drift with the current. They have openly 
shown their sympathy with the prisoners and 
the wounded of the enemy. Both German 
and French women have been reproached for 
showing an "unpatriotic" interest in the 
enemies' soldiers. But these same women 
become indignant at the least hint of any 

feeling and reasoning, has hitherto stamped morals and politics, 
art and literature; woman's part has mostly beea receptive. Now 
she suddenly finds herself equally respcxisible vrith man in the 
manning of her country's most momentons aSuis; it is not 
only her right, but her duty, seriously to ccmsider the solving 
of both political and sodal problems. How can one expect that 
this should have no effect, that everything shall remain as before? 
But haw the effect will show itself, it is impossible to foresee. 
That one of tlie first results will be a greater emphasizing of 
sentimental and ethical viewpoints — sometimes anything but 
broad-minded — seems to be proved by experience in Australia, 
and in those of the United States where women have suffnge. 
But this hardly permits us to prophesy about a more remote 
future, for the simple reason that we do not yet know whether 
(ud how woman's revolutionized position may react upon her 
own physical nod psychic life. 
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shortcomings in their own country and show 
an incredible optimism as regards conditions 
there! This holds good of both Empresses 
and schoolgirls. Whilst the Russians have 
exercised just as imrestrained oppression in 
Russia, Finland, and the Baltic provinces 
as usual, the Russian Empress Dowager 
declares: 

As surely as unity foi^a just cause has any meaning, 
it will be we who win. Have you seen how the war 
has soldered the Russian people to an inseparable 
whole? As long as the war continues, political 
parties and national differences do not exist in the 
realm of the Tzar. The conservative parties and the 
working-man's go hand in hand ; Poles, Finns, and Jews 
have become Russians. No one knows how long this 
terrible war will continue, but we can count on one 
thing, however long and bloody it is — it will be the 
upholders o£ justice and not the violators of promises 
and neutral countries who will win. 

This statement is typical of nationalistic 
women in every cotmtry. The tiniest crafts 
think that they are great ships because they 
drift with the dirty waves of chauvinistic 



And even in the neutral countries there are 
few women, even amongst the most advanced. 
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who have attained the high standpoint that 
unpartisan neutrality presupposes. 

The conservative, miUtant, and nationalistic 
women of Sweden glorify and defend every- 
thing that is German. The democratic, 
padfistic, and internationally disposed women 
of Sweden on the other hand see no flaws in 
England ca: France. And the same is prob- 
ably the case in other neutral countries. 
Very few women could — when asked on which 
side their sympathies are in this war — sincerely 
answer as one American: 

We sympathize with the German, French, English, 
and Belgian men who man the trenches. With 
the German, French, English, and Belgian men who 
fill the hospitals. With the mothers who have borne 
them. With the fathers who witnessed their growth 
and gave them loving care. With the women who 
loved these men. With the children they left behind 
when they went out to war. With the poor peasant 
woman who fights against the poverty this war has 
forced upon her. With the breadless of the cities. 
With the men who fight for their country, but in their 
hearts hate war. With the many who as a result of 
this war must suffer deprivation all the rest ofthdr 
lives. With the innocent whose fields have been 
trampled by the invading armies. With the hosts 
who under the pressure of misdirected patriotism 
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must sacrifice their lives. It is with those ve sym- 
pathize 1 

It is only out of such a noble attitude that 
abiding peace ynH come oa earth! 

Life would not be worth living if we did not 
believe that the niunber of those who feel 
thus is ever increasing. We must believe 
that the future will corroborate the opinion of 
tiae English author H. M. Swanwich: 

This war has been the most terrible shock to all 
thinking women. Instinct alone will not longer 
suffice. They most attain a new certainty through 
an attitude titai puts them in a rational relation to 
society. Some of us feel that we are mere checkers 
for the politicians, and we are beside ourselves at the 
thought that tiiey claim the privilege of destroying 
our life, our work, our homes, our children, the very 
race whose protectors we are. 

Through such an attitude the men-padfists 
will, she hopes, have their ranks swelled with — 

women-pacifists, full of woman's enthusiasm for 
peaceful life, peaceful beauty and achievements, 
women capable of instilling a positive joy in the hard 
and difficult striving for hberty and love; and then 
the peace-movement will be stronger than ever before 
in the history of the world. 
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' We have to believe the young German 
woman who says: 

Tliere are people who thought, and still thiolc'that 
this war was necessary. Let us hope, however, that 
they also think "never more, never more so much 
sorrow, so many tears on earth." And therefore I 
believe that the peace-movement will spread enor- 
mously ia Germany after the war. Who is more 
suited than woman to partake in this work? You 
women who gave your beloved, you mothers who gave 
an only son, you mothers who gave all your sons, 
you sisters who no longer have a dear brother at your 
side, think of the future I Shall we young women 
who have a dock of healthy children playing round 
our knees have to sacrifice even them in twenty years? 
This must not happen 1 For who could then bring up 
their children with joy? Or are there women who 
bear their child]:en for war? It is hard for me to 
believe this. German women will have to bear many 
children to fill the gaps, but not for war, for an ever- . 
lasting and blessed peace. 

Let us believe that the young Frenchman 
who sent the following greetings from the 
trenches to his friends in Paris will be proved 
right: 

When the women of every country understand their 
social power and its possibilities, we need not longer 
fear an attack of one nation on another. The future 
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is dearing. If it should be my inevitable fate to 
leave this life tomorrow, I will leave it with the belief 
that the mothers and wives of every country under- 
stand their duty, I try to convince my comrades of 
this when we speak of the women we have left behind 
us and who have to suffer more from this than we. 

AfUr this, intemaiional solidarity will be better 
understood especially by the women. It will become tha 
comer-stone for the coming society. 

The last words of the young French soldier 
sum up the great new thing that has been bom 
of the war. Formerly brotherUness, soli- 
darity, and internationalism were mere words. 
Now they have been experienced. The world 
is great and coherent as never before. Life 
has a meaning that it never had before, 
because of the new feeling of responsibility 
that everyone has for the shaping not only in 
the narrow sphere of the individual but in 
the whole world, where great deeds and vile 
deeds stir our souls to a greater depth than 
ever before. 

The Humanity of the future is tapping — 
like a child in its mother's womb — to be bom, 
and only if this world-war is looked upon 
as the birth-throes of this new humanity can 
we live through it without losing our reason. 
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woman's state of hind 

It is generally tiiose women who by birth 
or marriage belong to two nations who wish 
most for peace. For instance, the French 
singer Yvette Guilbert — ^whose husband is 
Gennan — appealed to the Qtieen of Holland 
to work for peace and free the men of Europe 
from the brtftalizing influence ot the work of 
war. Personally she does not liirow blame 
on any espedal nation; on the contTary, her 
letter breathes human love, devoid of all 
nationalism. There are women, to be sure, 
who in spite of their double nationality are 
entirely subject to the opinion of the coimtry 
in which they Eve, and lack all understanding 
for other countries. But on the whole, no 
doubt, national hatred finds very shallow 
soil in internationally composed homes. 

A Swedidi lady-doctor thus describes her 
impressicms from a trip to Germany where she 
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viated several families with whom she was 
acquainted: 

The families are reduced, the yotug people an 
missing, the husband has fallen, or is at the boat, or 
at home, a convalescent, the daughters are eng£^ed in 
free-'will service. The mothers are stonily calm; 
one of them ^th a dreary smile shovs me the long 
bayonet that her son in the last moment wrenched 
from the hands of a Frenchman; another shows me 
her favourite literature, — a collection of poems of 
hate against England. And at every visit the same 
phrases about justified self-protection, and about the 
lies and villainy of the enemy, are drummed into my 
unbelieving ears. The most whole-hearted curses 
about the enemy, the most optimistic belief in their 
own victory. They are as absolutely indifEerent to 
the victims of the war as they are indifferent to 
personal suffering. And I thought the awakening 
had come I They reject with resentment any thought 
of mass-suggestion being at the bottom of what they 
consider a national display of healthy strength. All 
my conciliatory attempts met with a stone wall. The 
most gentle of them all, a sensitive artist, who has loved 
and admired her neighbour nations, now wishes them 
wiped from the face of the earth; she cannot find 
words to express her hatred and contempt of them. 

Other Swedes have given descriptions of 
similar conditions in France.' 

■ In thia connection I may meation what Professor Tonniea 
in £id has uid. He adcmte that the hatred d the enemiM' 
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The fact that the majority of the women in 
the warring countries keep tiie torch of hatred 
aKve is to a great extent due to an unbalanced 
state of mind. The women who have seen their 
husbands and sons killed before Ih&i eyes; 
the women whose homes have been burnt, 
' whose little children have disappeared, or 
died, during tiie terrors of flight, or the women 
who have gone through every kind of horror — 
who'have had to pass through the enemies' 
and their own countrymen's fire and who have , 
during all these hardships had to bear children 
only to lose them soon again; the women who 
were wealthy one day and beggars the ne:^t; 
the women whose modesty and womanly 
instincts have been outraged, who have been 
raped by the enemy and who have been 
compelled to bear the hated burden of ^ child 

nations is as intense in the women as in the men; that the womeo 
take a lively interest in the war; they feel proud of the braveiy 
of their men; their most noble fedii^ are awakened byth« 
necesaty for active help and self-sacrificing nursing, which de- 
mands as much bravery as the fighting itself. And he concludes 
by sayii^: "The more awful the destruction of the present 
war, tiie greater the armaments, the greater must the organiza- 
tion for the sake of peace be." He believes that it ts to the 
neutral countries, and the women of every country, that we 
must look for mediation and reconciliation. And there are 
already a good many signs that point to this. 
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thtis (xmceived; the women who have seen 
tiieir old parents' break down tinder mental 
and physical strain, may be left out of tiie 
question, for they are either dead or insane, 
or melancholy, for life. Or, if they have 
regained the strength to Kve, they are the 
robust natures in which the hatred — in this 
case justified — can gather and break like a 
boil, afterwards leaving the system healthy 
again. 

But even the w(Mnen who have not had to 
experience such horrors have during these 
twenty months of war lived a life that is 
botmd to a great extent to undermine their 
mental balance. How many women have 
voluntarily left their homes and gone through 
all kinds of hardships and dangers, to seek a 
husband, or son, or lover, behind the front, 
only to arrive too late with their gift of love? 
How many have been called to a hospital to 
find the still living but crippled remains of a 
beloved husband? And all have lived in a 
condition of anxiety, that has only ceased 
when the knowledge of the worst has at last 
benumbed them. All of them have one 
moment been in an ecstasy of patriotic feeling, 
and in the next they have been in the black 
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depths (rf despair at the thought of the fate of 
their loved ones, of whom they cannot know 
whether they are dead, mutilated, sick, or 
imprisoned. Every day with trembling hands 
to open the death-list, every day to hear the 
docnbell ring with a sinking heart, eveiy 
night to be wakened by terrible dreams, or 
to lie awake vnth one's imagination playing 
round the horrc»s of reality; and, in spite of 
this, to have to bear added burdens and to 
battle with poverty; to have to witness on 
every hand the same trials and tribulations, 
and yet to retain one's mental balance, this 
can be done only by very deep natures — or by 
very shallow natures. The great majority of 
women give way to some foiin of hysteria, 
one form of which is blind national idoliza- 
tion, and another of which is blind hatred of 
the enemy. 

Women — at least those women who give 
vent to their feelings in writing — seem to 
fall less a prey to this hatred than men. 
And even when they have some other woraaa 
has generally immediately taken otception 
to thb means of expressing one's national 
feelings. A .German author, for instance, Ida 
Boy-£d, wrote an article called Li^en oder 
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Hassm? ("Love or hate?") in which she 
preached hatred not only towards the men 
of Uie enemy, but also towards the women 
and children of the enemy's comitry! An- 
other German, Helena St6cker, tiie editor of 
the magazine Die neue Generation, immediately 
wrote a reply with the same title, wherein 
she shows how harmftd this hatred of the 
enemy is for the national psyche, and exposes 
the mirestrained, reckless way in which men 
and wconen, under the protecting hehnet of 
patriotism, spread the pdsonous gases of 
foul standi. 

Even the leader of the radical party of the 
German woman's movement, Mina Cauer, 
has taken up the gauntlet against the cam- 
paign of hate and war-glory. In h^ paper, 
Die Frauen Bewegung, she has expressed her 
disappointment in woman's attitude to the 
war: she had always believed that woman, 
who gave life, must needs hate war, but she 
has foimd that she was mistaken. She had 
hoped that the German woman's movement — 
especially the suffrage movement— would de- 
monstrate against the passion of war and 
national hatred, but in this resi>ect she was 
unable to detect any difference between men 
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and women. An educated German woman 
had even gone so far as to say that she was 
proud of the Lusitania disaster! 

From France one, unfortunately, hears 
even more unrestrained expresaons of wom- 
an's chauvinism and hatred, and the same 
is the case in England. The golden shield of 
patriotism, that wcanrai hold up for the pro- 
tection of their country, has a reverse side 
of copper: injustice to &e enemy. Even if, 
taken on the whole, one can say that the soda! 
democrat and the radicals in every country 
have been less infected with the fever of 
nationalism, one m^lst nevertheless agree 
with what Mrs. Despard has said to her 
countrywomen: 

The psychological danger of the war is greater than 
the material danger. Unless one lets reason, justice, 
and freedom rule, peace will be of little avail. All 
that the nations have sacrificed will be naught. For 
true peace will not come before the warring spirit has 
been uprooted in the soul of man. 

This mental condition of the women in the 
warring countries increases the suffering of 
the women in the neutral countries. We 
have benefited by the best bloom of German, 
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English, French, and Italian culture. The 
trend of our mind has been partly influenced 
by the philosc^hers, poets, and artists of all 
these countries. We have learned personally 
to know and to love the one as the other ot 
these nations. And now France and England 
expect us to throw all our gratitude and sym- 
pathy for Germany on the rubbish heap, and 
in Germany one is consida^ a national 
enemy if he does not sanction all Germany's 
actions against the enemy! If we met with 
these e^)ectations, we would sink deeply in 
our own estimation, because we would be 
denyii^ the best in ourselves. And yet it is 
this very thing tbat women in the warring 
countries consider a self-evident conditioa 
for the continuation of their friendship. One 
of the bitta^st things that the women of the 
warring countries are forced to experience is 
the disappointment in their friends of neu- 
tral countries, because these do not fed able 
to endorse the viewpoint of the respective 
governments as to truth and justi'ce! . 

When these women, who suffer so in- 
expressibly, regain their mental balance once 
more, many of the broken ties of friendship 
win, no doubt, be re-knotted. But many a soul 
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will have so altered its form in this kiln of 
suffering — and afterwards have become so 
set in this form — ^that it will not be able to 
re-leam anything from the view of neutrals 
as to the truth and justice, a view the censors 
in every country now so carefully suppress, 
but which is bound to become Imown after 



The condition of mind of tie women of 
every country in Europe at tiie outbreak of the 
war was one of maddening impotence at their 
inability to prevent this world calamity. 
And they havethesame feeling now as regards 
attaining peace. The women of the warring 
countries had no more wished for war than the 
great mass of men. That they cotirageously 
sacrifice their husbands, sons, fathers, and 
brothers, that they devote their strength and 
work to their country does not imply that 
they experience the war in tiie same way as 
the men do. Many of them have sorrowed 
day and night because they lack all possibility 
of wielding any direct influence on decisions, 
the consequences of which they have to bear. 
This awful feeling of impotence that a great 
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number of women, who were formerly in- 
difierent to suffrage and other rights, now 
experience, will prove to be a plough that 
makes the furrows for the seed of new Uioughts. 



One of the great general influences of the 
war on women will be an increase of their 
self-esteem. All the women who formerly 
echoed man's talk of woman being a weak, 
dependent creature, hardly capable of coping 
with, and taking part in, the struggle for 
bread earning, will now probably see their 
sex in a new light. They will hardly put up 
with man's snubs about "interfering wiui 
things. they do not understand" as patiently 
as formerly. What Kipling says of the 
French women: "When you have looked 
long enough at the faces of the women, you 
are inclined to think that the women will 
have a large say in the final judgment. They 
have earned it a thousand times,"' will 
ccone true in many and unexpected fields. 
Just this greatly increased feeling of self- 
esteem will make their present helplessness 
as citizens intolerable. Greatiy increased self- 

' » AoBw at War, by RudTard EpKiig. 
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respect added to the increasing indignation 
they fed at not having a say in naticmal de- 
cisions will give suffrage a great impetus. 

When the day comes that millions of women 
rise up against the condition of war which men 
have fostered, then the harvest will be ripe: 
the harvest of the seeds that are now being 
sown in the tortured souls of the women 
who have waited twenty months for the peace 
in terror of the casualty lists; in an agony of 
doubt between hope and despair when their 
loved ones are reported missing — ^and who 
afterwards during the many dreary years of 
sorrow, yea, of deprivation, have ample time 
to consider whether the coimtry has really 
gained anything through the war that can 
compensate for all the losses the country — 
and the women — have sustained. 

Even in those cases where women regain 
their loved ones without any great physical 
or mental htirt, they often find them so changed 
in character, that the mother, or wife, has 
the feeling that she is confronted with a 
different man to the one who left her: a sad 
man instead of a merry, a hard man instead 
of a sensitive, a brutal man instead of a 
re£ned man. And when the reaction of the 
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patriotic ecstasy ccnnes, what disgust, what 
weariness of life there will be in place of this 
ecstasy! Nerve doctors have pdnted out 
that as long as a person is held by an idea, in 
which the feelings are greatly involved and 
which calls for great endurance and self- 
sacrifice, he can overcome the most tmbe> 
Uevable hardships and sufferings with seeming 
ease and poise. But when the thing, for 
which he had braced himself, is accomplished 
a reaction takes place the consequences of 
which may last for years or even for a life- 
time. 

Just as for men so woman's comprehension 
has shnmk to only a few conceptions, but 
those few are the more obstinately dung 
to. All cotmterbalandng ideas, that formerly 
gave them breadth of mind, have been elim- 
inated. The men and women who have 
kept their minds free from national pas^on 
and their hearts open to international worths 
are suspected, yea, hated by their country- 
men, to whom the opposite ccmditaon now 
seems the only natural one. The treatment 
accorded to Romain RoUand in France is the 
best example of this. 

Unforfiunately, no_doubt, many of Uiose 
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whose minds have thus shrunk will never 
r^ain their former breadth of vision. No 
grown person will ever be the same after this 
world war as before. But the differraice 
will show itself in many ways. Many women 
who were too shallow to give any meaning to 
their lives before the war will have found to 
their surprise that they have been moved to a 
different plane of life, to a more noble concep- 
tion of Hfe. Many of these will probably 
find life daH and monotonous when "the 
great days" are only a memory. Other 
wom«i who had great ideals, who were 
unshakably optimistic, give up tiieir fight 
for higher aims with bitterness and resign 
themselves to the "reality" they now believe 
so imposable to improve. Many have, dtuing 
their tragic experiences, had une^)ected re- 
velations of tiieir own or other souls; a 
lightning-like impresaon one time oi unsus- 
pected nobility, another a just as unsuspected 
glimpse of baseness, may have left an in- 
delible impression. One may in the great 
moment of decision have discovered herself 
more petty and mean than she imagined, 
and another may to her astonishment have 
discovered herself to be greater and stronger 
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than she knew. Just as manifold as indi- 
vidtials are, just as manifold will the mental 
changes and revdations be, that the war 
brings with it. Only one thing can be fore- 
seen: no illusi<m could be more ill-fotmded 
Hian the belief that this great and deeply 
fateful time will leave us all noble and great. 



A great national experience is like first 
love: it mal^s small natures great for a time, 
but they soon shrink back to their natural 
dimensions. Tliere will be many who ecperi- 
enced "the great days" of the war as they 
exp«ienced love: their children will not be 
able to see from the mental scope of their 
parents that liiey ever Uved through any 
great experience. And many, in the horror 
of war, will lose noble traits that they pos- 
sessed before. Tenderness becomes callous 
through familiarity with horror, sensitiveness 
becomes blunted, the courage to live pines 
away, everything seems equally meaningless, 
eqtmlly hopeless. Faith and goodness, hope 
and courage: everything seems swallowed up 
in an abyss of Hfe-weariness, that yet never 
seems to be filled. Great numbers of people 
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will bear witness to the fact that excessive 
mental suffering — ^just as excessive physical 
suffering — Pleads to insensltiveness. Many of 
the women who are indefatigable in their 
work for the help and comfort of others are 
mere automatons, tiiey are petrified. Life 
has nothing more to give them, ooly death 
could be a comfort. 



Again, o&er womeor- espedally if they 
have hot lost those that were dearest to them 
— will emerge frcan this crisis, qtiickened. 
They have been confronted by the neces- 
sity for great and quick decisions; lihey have 
dared everything when the issue was life or 
death. Their hearts have been enlarged by 
a stronger beat. They have experienced the 
heroic life of which they dreamed in their 
youth. 

And even wh^i, later on, life assumes its 
everyday aspects again it will never be mono- 
tonous and empty to these women. They 
have experienced the heights and the depths 
of life, and they will cany -^e stamp of these 
experiences. 
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I, for one, never believed the assertion that 
was frequently made in the be^;inning of the 
war: Tlie crisis would weld all warring 
nations into one united whole, where all the 
previous distinctions between classes and 
parties had disappeared. Later events have 
justified my skepsis. But the war has had 
another good result: it has lessened the gap 
between man and man in the warring coun- 
tries. It is said that in England, the country 
of sharp class distinctions, when the ammuni- 
tions workers enter the underground railway 
othef passengers rise so that the tired men 
may sit. Ladies and gentlemen often give 
their seats in the train, or the tram, to soldiers 
or sailors. The public is said to be more 
courteous, and one believes that the women 
conductors, letter carriers, and lift girls have 
had an influence on the increase of politeness 
in England. 

But the levelling influences of war must 
reach still further. The countess who has 
done the same relief-work as her dressmaker; 
tiie wife of the bank-director who has wept on 
the shoulder of the charwoman when each has 
lost an only son, the artist who has gone to 
the hospital together with her maid, each to 
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viat her true-love, these have been drawn so 
near to each other that there can never again 
be the same distance between them. 

If, therefore, women's sodal culture in this 
and many other respects is increased through 
the war and the many forms of social work 
between the different classes, their personal 
culture is, on the other hand, not benefited. 
Already several years before the war I was 
taken aback by the following words in an 
American magazine: 

"Self-culture is of the antiquated past. 
It is greatly superseded by service to human- 
ity." For nothing is more certain than that 
if personal culture is neglected, the personali- 
ties who devote themselves to the service of 
htmianity will be less developed and deep, 
and what they have to give to the commimity 
will be in proportion qualitatively of less value 
as their work is quantitatively increased at 
the cost of culture. 

If it has been diflScult during the war in 
neutral coimtries to read other books but those 
dealing witii the war; if the interest in studies 
has been diminished; if one's thotights have 
been scattered, one's creative ability weak- 
ened; how much more, then, must this be 
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the case in the warring countries? After 
the war this condition will be changed for 
many people. But if many women ah%ady 
through Iheir sodal work have lost their 
taste for self-improvement, then it is prob- 
able that the ntimber of people engaged in 
these restless activities will be greatly in- 
creased; that is, in Ihe generation that is of 
an active age. 

The force of reaction may cause a great many 
of the more serious-minded of the younger 
generation to study the classic poets and 
philosophers and to again take up the study 
of their own spiritual development. For the 
rest, eq>eciaUy if they stand on the thresh- 
old between childhood and youth, the reaction 
from all the suffering and derivation that 
they see in their homes may bring about a 
pasaonate desire fOT the lighter sides of life, 
for pleasure and indulgence. 

To superficial natures this world war has 
meant more an outward sensation than an 
inner experience. And the longer it lasts, 
the more will this be the case. People who 
experience the war in the devest sense 
of the w<wd already express the apprehen- 
aon that the fruits of this war will never 
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ripen in the hands of those who pluck them 
lightly. 

A German who at a bathing resort over< 
heard a young goose laugh shrilly at a young 
lieutenant's description of the soldiers' coarse 
perfonnances and drinking bouts, expresses 
■wife devout "seriousness the hc^ that great 
psychic experiences will not be thus debased. 
I^et us hope wife all our hearts that this will 
not be the case, feough we at the same time 
know that a goose will always be a goose even 
feough^she be dressed in mourning. 

But it is an error to suppose that fee nobler 
human instincts that fee war causes people 
to suppress will of a certainty come to fee 
surface again after fee war. Every sensitive 
soul will, to a certain extent, be transfonned. 
Hie greatest misforttme of this war Ues in the 
many (&ses where feis transformation has not 
led to a deeper grasp of life, but to a narrowing 
of fee vision and belief in life that fee pe(^le 
had before fee war. Many a person who 
mi^t have become a human masterpiece 
will in and ferough this war have become a 
mere hiunan fragment. 
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Miss Key discusses problen^ wltii 
whicb. the world to-day is wrestling, and 
the solution of which may easily rest 
with the youtii of to-day. Among these 
problems, tiie author considers universal 
peace, the attainment of which she be- 
Ueves can be hastened by the mothers 
of the race. 

The book deserves the thoughtful at- 
tention of readers of all ages, parti- 
cularly because of the character of its 
recommendations and because of the 
opportuni^ it offers for intelligent guid- 
ance of the young. 
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In this volume, the author of "Love 
and Marriage " considers certain prob- 
lems connected with woman's most im- 
portant mission. She calls the attention 
of an age that is the victim of divergent 
interests to the ancient claim of the child 
upon the mother, a claim that represents 
the most elemental of altruistic bonds. 
Ellen Key points out that motherhood 
and the care of children is woman's pre- 
rogative, and that the division of labor 
between the srates is a natural one. An 
interesting suggestion toward the solu- 
tion of certain social problems is made 
in the form o£ a propcsed subddizing of 
motherhood. 
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